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CORONA DEL ROS QUIERE PREVARICADORES... 


Argentina and Chile have 
decided to submit their 
boundary dispute to Great 
Britain. As this map 
from Time International 
shows, two areas are 
involved: a section of 
the Andes, and some 
islands in the Beagle 
Channel. The boundary 
between Argentina and 
Chile was fixed by Bri- 
tish arbitration in 1698. 
Chile repeatedly accused 
Argentina of threatening 
to use force to settle 
the dispute over the 
Alto Palena region in 
the Andes and the islands 
in the Beagle Channel. 


CORONA DEL ROSAL ES UN AMANITE DE LA SOLEDAD. ' 


The cartoonist Quezada in Mexico City’s Excelsior pokes fun at the 
claims of party boss Corona del Rosal that he will purge the official 
Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI) of false leaders, prevari- 


cators and bad government officials. Quezada claims, somewhat unfairly, 
that this would leave Corona del Rosal alone. 


\OERES ... 
CORONA DEL ROSAL NO QUIERE MALOS FUNCIONARIOS... 
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COMMENTARY 


Is Mexico a Democracy? The national convention of the Partido Revolucio- 
nario Institucional (PRI) raises again the embarrassing question of democracy in 
Mexico. The present fashion is to talk about the four dictatorships of Latin Amer- 
ica--the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Nicaragua, and Paraguay--and to assume or 
to imply that the other republics are "democracies." It is uncritical to divide the 
governments of Latin America into sheep and goats. There are few or no political 
arrests in Mexico, but a benevolent dictatorship can achieve this happy state of 
affairs. If by democracy we mean free and fair competition between political 
parties, then Mexico does not meet the test; there is a monolithic official party, 
the PRI, and some very minor organizations which live on sufferance. It is quite 
inconceivable that elections should lead to the overthrow of the PRI, and elections 
in Mexico must therefore be regarded as an empty formality. If by democracy we 
mean a free interchange of ideas, this scarcely exists in Mexico. There is little 
debate on significant issues. If democracy means freedom of the press, then it 
must be admitted that, while Mexico has some excellent newspapers, such as 
Excelsior, they avoid most controversial issues and normally follow what is re- 
garded as the "patriotic" line. There may be unkind references to the politicians 
of the PRI, but there is no open criticism of the government. Newspaper publish- 
ers know too well the levers which the government could use against them if it 
wished. The politicians of the PRI say that the absence of real elections in Mexico 
is justified because otherwise reactionary clerical elements might seize power 
and put an end to the "Revolution."" This deep-seated lack of trust in free elections 
is really not far removed from the psychology of Fidel Castro. 


Guatemala Enters the U.S.-Cuban Struggle. Cubans are honestly convinced 
that there is an international plot to attack their island. While we are tempted to 
dismiss such fears as the result of propaganda, it must be recognized that there 
are voices even in the U.S. Government demanding forceful action against Fidel 
Castro. Fortunately, such voices are not too numerous; while Latin Americans 
are sharply divided about Castro, they are united in their repudiation of any pos- 
sible foreign intervention against his regime. However, intervention need not 
come directly from the United States; it would be much more astute to use one of 
the numerous exiles who would gladly undertake to overthrow Castro. Many of 
these exiles are wealthy, a real advantage in view of the increased cost of revolu- 
tions. Why then should this complex situation suddenly have resolved itself into a 
struggle between President Ydfgoras Fuentes of Guatemala and Castro, each accus- 
ing the other of plotting an attack? The explanation lies in the vivid recollection of 
the events of 1954, when, following the Conference of American States in Caracas, 
a Guatemalan revolution took place which Latin Americans are convinced was fi- 
nanced by the United States. The present Guatemalan Government is looked upon 
as the tool of the United States, and the Cuban press refers to Ydfgoras Fuentes 
as "the Syngman Rhee of Middle America."' The Guatemalan President welcomes 
the prospect of receiving the latest types of arms from the United States. Quite 
apart from the physical strength which they would give his regime in inter-American 
relations, they would prove useful for police action against the followers of Arévalo, 
who is regarded as a hero in Cuba. In this dilemma, the United States should not 
forget that Fidel Castro still embodies the hopes of millions of dispossessed in 
Latin America, while the regime of Ydfgoras Fuentes is viewed at best with apathy. 


A Dilemma within the Catholic Church. Although little publicity has been 
given to a sharp dispute within the Catholic Church, the posture of the Church vis- 
’-vis dictatorships is the subject of much ecclesiastical soul searching. Does the 


‘ 
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Catholic Church support dictatorships? This question may shock those naive mem- 
bers of the U.S. electorate who would like to think that the religious issue has been 
buried in politics and should not be revived. In fact, the question is a valid one in 
both the United States and Latin America. Many Catholics in the United States sup- 
ported McCarthy and Franco, and it is possible that, if like circumstances arose 
again, their response would be similar. In Latin America, the Catholic Church 
has supported dictatorships--those of Perén, Rojas Pinilla, and Trujillo, for ex- 
ample--as long as it seemed possible to make an agreement with them. The Church 
has turned against dictators when they have failed to respect the compact, as Perén 
failed to do, or when the days of the dictator appeared numbered and it was deemed 
wise to dissociate and disentangle before such disengagement became impossible. 
However, there are younger voices which proclaim that the Church must not sup- 
port dictatorships unless it wishes to court destruction. The most outspoken in 
this regard are the young Jesuits, like Paraguay's Padre Talavera, who have been 
influenced by the Italian Jesuit Lombardo. Moreover, there is a well-knit and ac- 
tive organization of Christian Democrat parties represented by active politicians 
like Caldera in Venezuela, Bielich in Peru, Frei in Chile, and Ayarragaray in 
Argentina, who wish to channel toward the Catholic millrun the torrent of leftist 
opinion flooding Latin America. The hierarchy, which controls the Church, has in 
general been noncommittal toward this remarkable group of Christian Democrats. 
The Archbishop of Asuncién has sided with Stroessner against Father Talavera. 
Church authorities have been slow to learn that the old order changeth, giving place 
to new. Indeed, a new hierarchy is imperceptibly rising within the Catholic Church. 


Do Latin Americans Like Ike? It was undoubtedly accident rather than design 
that led Adlai Stevenson to tour Latin America almost at the same time as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. It is enlightening to compare the Latin American reaction to the 
two visits. Despite the Schwepps-like effervescence of the Eisenhower tour, it left 
a flat taste when the bubbles were gone. The recollections left by Stevenson's 
visits to several capitals seemed to be more substantial in terms of both respect 
and affection. There are many explanations for this phenomenon. Firstly, Latin 
Americans tend to look upon the Democrats as their friends and the Republicans 
as their enemies; this goes a long way toward explaining Nixon's troubles in South 
America. The Republican Party is associated with the Big Stick and with unpopu- 
lar fiscal austerity, while the Democrats scrapped the big stick and showered 
Latin America with bounties which came to be regarded as the natural order of 
things. Stevenson did not have to sell himself to the mobs, and it remains uncer- 
tain how much success he would have had. By temperament Stevenson resembles 
the cultured and urbane oligarchy of Latin America, and this type still arouses 
respect there, despite all the opprobrium with which that oligarchy has been visited. 
Yet Stevenson is an oligarch with a heart--a hard combination to beat. The intelli- 
gentsia in Latin America is important in the moulding of public opinion, and for the 
intellectuals culture-conscious Stevenson had much more appeal than golfing Eisen- 
hower. To some extent the two men must have seemed like a reincarnation of 
Rod6's Ariel and Caliban. Rodé filled Latin Americans with some very fallacious 
ideas about themselves, but for better or for worse these ideas live on. 


Ronald Hilton, Editor 
* * ~ * * * * * * * 


Despair. Many libraries are desperately trying to complete their files of the 
Hispanic American Report. We would like to help, but many issues of the Report 


have gone out of print. Please do not throw away old issues of the Report. Return 
them to us, and we will make sure that they are forwarded to some needy library. 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 


SPAIN 


Execution of Antonio Abad Donoso. The Madrid "bomb plot" carried out by 
terrorists in February (HAR, XIII: 79) ended with the execution of Antonio Abad 
Donoso, who had been sentenced to death by a court-martial on February 29. The 
Cabinet upheld the verdict at a meeting presided over by Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco. Abad was executed on March 8, at the Madrid Prison. Justiniano Alvarez 


Montero, another terrorist connected with the plot, received a sentence of 30 years 
imprisonment. 


Police investigators said that the terrorists were members of an organization 
based in Cuba. This anti- Franco organization, called the Directorio Revolucionario 
Ibérico de Liberacién (DRIL), was headed by Alberto Bayo, the exiled Spaniard 

who had trained the Castro "26th of July Movement" guerrilla forces in Mexico in 
1957 (HAR, XII: 585). 


Franco-Don Juan Meeting at Ciudad Rodrigo. A meeting between General- 
issimo Franco and Don Juan, pretender to the Spanish throne, took place March 29 
at "Las Cabezas,"' a summer estate belonging to the Marqués de Comillas. An 
official communiqué announced that the meeting, the first in five years, had been 
cordial and that the Generalissimo and Don Juan had found themselves in agreement 
on “issues of national importance.'' Among other things, the education of Prince 
Juan Carlos, Don Juan's 22-year-old son, was further discussed (HAR, XIII: 4). 
Many considered the communiqué as Franco's recognition of Don Juan's priority 

to the throne. The meeting had been scheduled for an earlier date but was post- 
poned when Minister of Housing José Luis de Arrese y Magra resigned, virtually 
creating a Cabinet crisis. Pedro Gual Villalbi, present Minister without Portfolio, 
was nominated to take over the Ministry of Housing. 


U.S.-Spanish Relations. The Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, Fernando 
Marfa Castiella y Mafz, arrived in Washington for an official visit at the invitation 
of Secretary of State Christian Herter. He was received by President Eisenhower, 
with whom he reviewed subjects of interest to both countries, including the forth- 
coming summit meeting. The progress made in carrying out the Mutual Defense 
and Economic Aid Agreements signed by Spain and the United States on Septem- 
ber 26, 1953 was discussed. Castiella gave President Eisenhower a personal mes- 
sage from Generalissimo Franco, and the U.S. President remarked that he hoped 
to visit Spain at the end of his presidential term. The Spanish press jubilantly re- 
ported Castiella's visit and considered his meeting with President Eisenhower of 
exceptional importance. 


On March 12 the United States and Spain announced that they had signed an 
agreement to cooperate in the establishment of a "Project Mercury" tracking sta- 
tion in the Canary Islands. The station would be one of sixteen located throughout 
the world as elements in the system for putting a manned satellite into a controlled 
orbit around the earth. The overall program was under the direction of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration in collaboration with the Instituto Nacional de 
Técnica Aeron4utica, technical agency of the Spanish Air Ministry. The station in 
Spain was to cost approximately $1.5 million, with construction beginning in March. 
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Strauss and Franco Sooth NATO Nerves. The news about the possible estab- 
lishment of German bases in Spain, which had caused violent protest throughout the 
world in February (HAR, XIII: 79), was officially denied by both Spain and Germany. 
The Ministries of Foreign Affairs of the two nations declared that there had been no 
agreement concerning German bases, and West German Defense Minister Franz- 
Josef Strauss declared that his government would make no move on such a project 
without specific NATO approval. 


Imports; Tourism; Housing Development; Hydroelectric Power. The new 
Spanish list of imports for 1960 included a total quota of $53 million for about 60 
types of iron and steel products. The 1959 quota for iron and steel products had 
been $34 million and was limited to some 25 items. 


The Spanish National Tourist Office in New York announced a vast program 
to make Spain more attractive to tourists. It entailed an outlay of $30 million for 
new jet air terminals, further replacement of steam-driven trains with high-speed 
electrics and diesels, a new service to provide automobile rental, and the construc- 
tion or completion of 50 new hotels in favored tourist areas. The hotel-building 
program was to be concentrated principally along the Costa del Sol, Costa Blanca, 
and Costa Brava, in Alicante, Madrid, Barcelona, the Canary Islands, and on the 
popular tourist island of Mallorca. Some $4.5 million was to be spent, beginning 
in 1960, to restore 1300 historical sites, including many ancient castles and other 
places which the tourist office said had been completely unknown to tourists. 


The Ministry of Housing announced the approval of a second national plan to 
build a million homes within five years. The plan was scheduled for initiation in 
January 1961. The Ministry had already built 82,884 homes in Madrid in the past 
two years for the middle and working classes. 


The Ministry of Public Works announced that Spain's production of hydroelec- 
tric power had increased 98% in the past five years. The report said that in Janu- 
ary 1955 the country's hydroelectric plants produced 607 million kw. hrs. of energy. 
By February 1960, the rate had risen to 1.200 million kw. hrs. 


U.S. Loans to Spain. The Export-Import Bank of Washington, D.C., announced 
that two loans had been approved for Spain totaling $17.9 million. Both credits were 
to be used to purchase steam driven, electric power generators in the United States 
and both were repayable over a 15-year period. The Compafifa Sevillana de Electri- 
cidad would receive $9.4 million for its Crist6ébal Col6n power station in Huelva, 
while Térmicas Asturianas would receive $8.5 million to assist in financing a new 
power plant for Mieres, in northern Spain. The Development Loan Fund announced 
the signing of an agreement covering a $3.9 million credit to the Uni6n Elétrica 


Madrilefia to assist in the construction of a hydroelectric power plant on the Tagus 
River. 


Death of Three Distinguished Spaniards. Gregorio Marafién, 72-year-old 
noted Spanish physician and one-time diplomat, died at his home after suffering a 
heart attack. At the time of his death, he was professor of endocrinology at the 
University of Madrid and a world-renowned authority on El Greco, Spanish and 
Roman history, art, and literature. He was a member of the Royal Academies of 
Medicine, History, the Spanish Language, and Science. Marafién's works, espe- 
cially in biography, were translated into various languages. Since 1939, he had 


remained out of politics, devoting himself exclusively to writing and to his medical 
profession. 
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José Antonio de Aguirre, 56-year-old head of the Basque Government in 
Exile, died in Paris of a heart attack. Aguirre became head of the Basque Gov- 
ernment under the Spanish Republic in 1936. After Franco's victory in 1939, 
Aguirre escaped to France. He taught at Columbia University in 1941 and di- 
rected Basque activities outside of Spain. Jesis Marfa de Leizaola was elected 
new President of the Basque Government in Exile. 


Fernando Alvarez de Sotomayor, 85, Pablo Picasso's successor as director 
of the Prado Museum, died in Madrid of a heart ailment. He was named to the 
museum post in 1939, after Franco's victory in the Civil War. Picasso had been 
made head of the museum by the Republican Government during the war. After the 
Civil War the Prado collection was returned from France and Switzerland, where 
it had been stored by the Republican Government. Alvarez de Sotomayor super- 
vised the restoration of the museum to its former state. Under his direction the 


building was enlarged and modernized and a number of masterpieces were added 
to the large collection. 


PORTUGAL 


Revolt Reported in Angola. Reports of a nationalist uprising in the Portu- 
guese province of Angola came from the office of the American Committee on 
Africa, a New York based, private, non-profit organization whose purpose, ac- 
cording to the New York Times, is to better inform the people of Africa and the 
United States about each other. Two directors of the organization, Frank Montero 
and William X. Scheinman, who had recently returned from a short visit to Angola, 
told of an armed revolt against Portuguese administrators and colonists in both the 
southern and northern regions of the province, of how arms for the insurrection 
were being smuggled into Angola from abroad, and of how they had made secret 
contact with the leaders of the movement. They also claimed to have evidence, in 
the form of authentic legal documents, of a treason trial of 57 persons in the capi- 
tal city of Luanda. Montero and Scheinman warned that Angola could become "an- 
other Algeria" after June 30 if Portugal failed to make plans for its independence. 
June 30 is the date on which the neighboring Belgian Congo is to become independ- 
ent. Meanwhile in Lisbon, the Portuguese Government denied all reports of an 
uprising, termed absurd a London Times story which hinted that the Portuguese 
opposition had come to the conclusion that the only way to dislodge the Salazar re- 
gime was to strike at it through its overseas provinces, and contended that there 
was perfect tranquility in Angola as well as in all other Portuguese colonies. 


Lisbon Play Interrupted by Anti-Communist Demonstrations. Cries of "down 
with Communism," accompanied by catcalls, whistles, and the explosions of fire- 
crackers and stink bombs, interrupted the Lisbon performances of the play ''The 
Good Soul of Se-Tchuan" by East German playwright Berthold Brecht. The demon- 
strators, according to government sources, came from Catholic and extreme right- 
ist groups who were aroused by the supposed leftist implications of this religious 
morality play. In covering the story, the Lisbon Catholic newspaper Novidades 
attacked the play, and the conservative Diario da Manh& supported the demon- 
strators, while the more liberal A Voz suggested that censure or elimination of 
the play was not the solution; the Portuguese people should be allowed to judge the 
play and evaluate it in comparison with good Portuguese drama. A Voz implied 
that if freedom of expression were not tolerated in this single instance, then even- 
tually other literature, the theater, cinema, radio, and television might be affected. 
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Good Official Relations with United States Publicized. A recent publicizing 
of Portuguese-U.S. friendship by the Portuguese press followed closely the an- 
nouncement that President Eisenhower had accepted an invitation to visit Portugal 
after the East-West summit meeting which would open May 16 in Paris. The for- 
mal invitation, which was extended to Eisenhower by Luis Esteves Fernandes, the 
Portuguese Ambassador to the United States, did not come as a surprise since there 
had been considerable pressure for a visit to Portugal following Eisenhower's over- 
night stop in Spain in December (HAR, XII: 644). The news of Eisenhower's accept- 
ance of the invitation was received with great enthusiasm in Portuguese official 
circles. However, U.S. observers pointed out that the visit would bring renewed 
criticism of U.S. friendliness toward dictators, the same issue that had been raised 
prior to Eisenhower's stopover in Spain. 


Three other events were also believed to have stimulated the current Portu- 
guese friendship for the United States: the inauguration of a statue of Ulysses S. 
Grant in the Portuguese province of Guinea by the U.S. Ambassador, the signing 
of a U.S.-Portuguese cultural exchange pact, and a proposal by President Eisen- 
hower that the U.S. immigration quotas for Portugal be raised. The memorial to 
Grant was inaugurated by Ambassador Charles Burke Elbrick in commemoration 
of Grant's arbitration of a territorial dispute between Portugal and England in 1870, 
which gave Portugal sovereign rights to the island of Bolama. Following the cere- 
mony in Guinea, Elbrick visited the Cape Verde Islands, which also belong to Por- 
tugal. The cultural agreement, which was signed by Ambassador Elbrick and 
Portuguese Foreign Minister Marcello Mathias, provided for an educational ex- 
change program which would operate under the Fulbright Program. Eisenhower's 
request to Congress that immigration quotas be raised, would, if granted, allow the 


annual number of Portuguese entering the United States to be raised from 438 to 
1, 451. 


Foreign Minister Marcello Mathias in London. During a recent four-day 
visit to London, Foreign Minister Mathias conferred with British Foreign Secre- 
tary Selwyn Lloyd over political and economic problems of Western Europe. The 
Ministers reportedly discussed problems relating to Western disarmament and the 
rivalries between the six-member European Common Market and the European 
Free Trade Association (Outer Seven), of which both Portugal and Great Britain 
are members (HAR, XII: 586, 647). Also included in the talks was the subject of 
Spain's desire to occupy a more important place in the European family of nations. 
It was believed that Portugal was supporting the Spanish cause and especially the 
attempt by Spain to gain admission to NATO. 


Tagus River Bridge. Transportation development under the second Six Year 
Development Plan (HAR, XIII: 9) included the proposed construction of a bridge 
over the Tagus River at Lisbon. All four bidders to build the bridge agreed that 
construction would take about five years and that 20 to 25 years of toll operation 
would be required to amortize its cost. 


MEXICO 


Presidential Trip to Northern States. Following the precedent established 
during his electoral campaign and maintained throughout his first year in office, 
President Adolfo L6pez Mateos continued his regional inspection visits with a five- 
day tour of the northern states of Nuevo Le6n and Tamaulipas. Speaking before 

large groups assembled at various points along the route, the President declared 
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that his government wished to promote industrial development in the border states 
as a means of integrating them more effectively within the national framework. He 
also mentioned new irrigation projects designed to stimulate citrus production in 
the state of Nuevo Le6n. However, during a speech in Valle Hermoso, Tamaulipas, 
Lépez Mateos abandoned the theme of economic and industrial development to issue 
a strong warning to those government functionaries who had failed to discharge 
their responsibilities in the administration of the ejido program and who, through 
negligence or for personal gain, had allowed flagrant violations of national law to 

go uncorrected. The President stated that he would devote personal attention to 
any complaints against government officials received from members of the agri- 
cultural cooperatives and that vigorous action would be taken against any officials 
found guilty of dereliction of duty. While visiting the Compafifa Fundidora de Hierro 
y Acero in Monterrey, President Lépez Mateos disclosed plans for the investment 
of 1,500 million pesos as part of an expansion plan designed to increase national 
steel production to an annual figure of two million tons. He also inaugurated the 
Faculty of Engineering at the University of Nuevo Le6n in Monterrey as well as 


new passenger and freight terminals at the Mexican National Railway installation 
in Monterrey. 


Labor Negotiations Fruitless. It was evident that the Federal Government 
would refuse to countenance general strikes in public utilities or other public serv- 
ice activities. Nevertheless, Mexican labor unions continued to agitate and to 
threaten strikes while meetings were being held between representatives of unions 
and employer groups to negotiate new contracts. The electrical workers' union 
Sindicato de Electricistas Mexicanos (SME) and the Mexican Light and Power 
Company (Compafifa Mexicana de Luz y Fuerza Motriz) failed to agree on contract 
demands, and union members voted to strike against the company if no agreement 
had been reached by March 15. Although the deadline passed without resolution of 
the conflict, SME leaders agreed to postpone their strike until April 6 in order to 
join forces with the telephone workers' union Sindicato de Telefonistas Mexicanos 
(STM), which had declared its intention to strike against Teléfonos de México on 
that date. The joint strike presented the most serious labor problem to confront 


the L6pez Mateos administration since the railway union strike in March 1959 
(HAR, XII: 134). 


The student protest movement against the administration of the teachers' 
college Escuela Nacional de Maestros continued as student leaders declared their 
intention to boycott classes indefinitely until the provision which required new 
teachers to serve outside the Federal District in order to achieve full certification 
was rescinded (HAR, XIII: 84). The Ministry of Education stated categorically that 
the provisions of the January 1960 social service program governing teachers would 
be maintained, especially in view of the administration's plan to stimulate rural 
public education. Ministry spokesmen indicated that no effort would be made to 
compel students to attend courses and announced that classes would be resumed 
only when the majority of students had returned. All registrations effected prior 

to the beginning of the strike were invalidated by the Ministry of Education, and 
students who desired to continue their work were obliged to re-register. The sym- 
pathy and support which strike leaders hoped to develop failed to materialize; other 


university groups either dismissed the effort as being opportunistic or viewed it 
with marked disinterest. 


Merino Extradition Arranged. The Attorney General's Office announced 
that the United States and Mexico had agreed to the extradition of Jaime José 
Merino, former PEMEX superintendent in Poza Rica, on charges of having de- 
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frauded the national petroleum industry of over two million pesos (HAR, XIII: 83). 
Although the actual extradition was to have taken place on March 15, Merino re- 
ceived a 30-day stay from the Federal District Court in Los Angeles, California, 
to allow him to study the allegations made against him. In an interview with the 
Mexico City daily Excelsior correspondent in Los Angeles, Merino discounted 
the charges against him as fabrications and the corroborating evidence as having 
been created to fit the charges. Merino stated that he had controlled over 3, 000 
million pesos during his 18-year PEMEX career and that he could have stolen 
many times that amount if he had been inclined toward dishonesty. In Veracruz, 
former superintendent of contracts José Rangel Esquivel was arrested and jailed 
awaiting the disposition of the Third District Judge of Veracruz on allegations of 
contract fraud, and it was rumored that pro-Merino labor leader Pedro Vivanco 
would be held to answer for his connection with the former superintendent. 


"Depistolization"' Campaign. As the result of Mexico City's extremely high 
homicide rate, police and military authorities launched the most vigorous campaign 
against the time-honored practice of carrying pistols ever witnessed in the Mexican 
capital. Although several such attempts had been made previously, it was imme- 
diately apparent that the current effort had the support not only of government offi- 
cials but also of the responsible citizenry who regarded the usual Saturday night 
carnage with horror. Special groups of secret service agents, police, and mili- 
tary units invaded areas with high rates of criminal activity, confiscating weapons, 
interrogating suspicious characters, and jailing many on a variety of charges. One 
tangible result of the intensive effort was soon noted: Mexico City enjoyed its first 
homicide-free Saturday night in many years. The campaign was to be continued 
until the number of homicides declined considerably. 


The PRI National Convention. Delegates to the third national convention of 
the Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI--the government party) assembled 
in Mexico City March 27-30 to define national party objectives and to streamline 
the internal organization. Party president General Alfonso Coronal del Rosal 
opened the meeting with a statement denouncing those fair- weather friends who 
associate with the party only at election time for personal political gain. He said 
they were detrimental to both national and party welfare. Although the PRI had 
publicized this convention as the most significant in party history, observers ex- 
pressed the opinion that little or nothing of political consequence had been accom- 
plished. Delegates limited themselves to speeches lauding the achievements of 
the L6épez Mateos administration, the customary statement of party ideals, and 
the discussion of the national education program. 


Capitalization of PEMEX Debt by Federal Government. Director Pascual 
Gutiérrez Rold4n announced that the federal government planned to capitalize the 
2, 000-million-peso debt of Petré6leos Mexicanos (PEMEX) as a means of stimu- 
lating the expansion program of the national petroleum industry. Under the all- 
time record PEMEX budget (HAR, XIII: 12), multi-faceted development projects 
were scheduled in oil exploration, the construction of new refineries, and the mod- 
ernization and expansion of existing facilities. Specific fund allocations were made 
for the construction of a plant in Tampico designed to produce gas, oil, and petro- 
leum derivative products for northern Mexico with an estimated capital outlay of 
562.5 million pesos ($45 million), a 500-million-peso exploration program in the 
Poza Rica region, and a 400-million-peso refinery construction project in Ciudad 
Madero, Tamaulipas. The PEMEX refinery in Salamanca, Guanajuato, received 
appropriations of 600 million pesos for expansion projects to be carried out over 
a period of 18 months. In a report on the progress of the petroleum industry made 


in Tampico during ceremonies commemorating the expropriation and nationaliza- 
tion of the petroleum industry in 1938, Gutiérrez Rold4n emphasized the role of 
the Lépez Mateos administration, which had invested over 927 million pesos in 
petroleum since January 1959. 


Credit for Industrial Development. Finance Minister Antonio Ortiz Mena 
announced that a $100 million loan had been made to the government development 
corporation Nacional Financiera by the Prudential Insurance Company of the United 
States. This loan represented the first direct long-term loan made to Mexico by 
private U.S. capital since the $72 million loan to PEMEX in 1959 (HAR, XII: 77). 
Nacional Financiera indicated that it intended to limit use of the credit to basic 
industries which could produce sufficient revenue to repay both the interest and the 
principal within the 15-year limit. Total investment of foreign capital in Mexico 
registered an increase of 33% over the 1958 investment figure as the Mexican econ- 
omy began to emerge from the recession of 1958. The Prudential loan indicated 
that U.S. capital once again regarded Mexico as an excellent investment area. 


Officials of the government steel mill Altos Hornos announced the receipt of 
a 200-million-peso government credit for construction and expansion purposes. 
This loan was part of a large-scale government project to increase annual steel 
production from the current figure of 600, 000 tons to a million tons by 1963. 


Electrical energy projects continued to receive government priority. The 
Electric Commission announced that it had completed plans for the construction of 
a dam in the state of Michoac4n designed to provide 520,000 kw. hrs. of electrical 
energy. The waters provided by this dam would be used to create the largest lake 
in Mexico and would be restricted to the production of electrical energy. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 


GUATEMALA 


1960-1961 Congress Convened. On March 1, at the beginning of his third 
year as President, Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes defied rumors of a projected assas- 
sination by walking six blocks from the presidential palace to the congressional 
building, where he told the opening session of the 1960-61 Congress that he would 
continue to uphold democracy in the country and promote peace in Central America. 
He emphasized that Guatemala maintained good relations with all non-Communist 
countries, and was especially cordial with the United States. The economic dam- 
age done by low coffee prices was mentioned, but the President cited compensating 
factors and said that Guatemala would try to accelerate its industrialization within 
the Central American common market. He added that although he did not intend to 
utilize a favorable majority in Congress to create a type of dictatorship, he was 
grateful for the opportunity to obtain support for laws promoting economic progress, 
and he went on to complain that the opposition had failed to cooperate in the past. 


The new pro-Ydfgoras legislature proceeded to appoint congressional lead- 
ers who favored the administration. Jorge Luis Zelaya Coronado, member of the 
government Partido de Reconciliaci6n DemocrAatica Nacional (PRDN), was elected 
president of Congress, and the rest of the officers were also Ydigoras supporters, 
three from the PRDN, three from the Movimiento DemocrAatico Nacionalista (MDN-- 
rightist party which supported Carlos Castillo Armas' administration), and one 
from the Partido de Unificaci6n Anti-Comunista (PUA--strongest rightist force 
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during the Arévalo and Arbenz period). The united front presented by the PRDN 
and the MDN was temporarily split over the selection of congressional committee 
chairmen, who would then choose their co-workers. The PRDN gave in to MDN 
demands, fearing the loss of their support, and as a result the MDN emerged from 
the struggle with chairmanships for 5 of its 13 deputies, as opposed to 3 for the 
PRDN, which had 31 deputies. No member of the liberal opposition gained a chair- 
manship. 


One of the first duties of the Congress was to appoint judges to the Supreme 
Court and the appellate courts for the term 1960-64. The new justices could be 
expected to be more sympathetic toward Ydigoras' policies than the group they re- ' 
placed, who had been appointed in 1956 under Castillo Armas and had often opposed 
the points of view of his successor. Hern4n Morales Dard6n, formerly Ydigoras' 
administrative secretary, was appointed president of the Supreme Court. Since he 
would have the power to appoint judges to all courts below the appellate courts, 

the administration could expect unified backing on all judiciary levels. The legis- 
lature also passed an electoral law, to take effect in six months, which would in- 
crease from 5,000 to 10,000 the quota of registered members which a party must 
have to be legally recognized. The new law was expected to close the offices of 
some seven parties, including the PUA and the intransigente (anti-Ydfgoras) wing 
of the MDN. The intransigentes had only one congressional representative. 


The Administration: New Appointments, Lower Salaries. The executive 
branch of the Guatemalan Government also underwent personnel changes. Heated 
controversy followed the replacement of Julio Prado Garcfa Salas by Manuel Bend- 
feldt as Minister of Finance. PRDN congressmen protested this appointment on 
the grounds that Bendfeldt, as director of the Bank of Guatemala, had waived the 
usual banking requirements to loan a total of $6 million to the government of left- 
ist ex-President Jacobo Arbenz. Of this amount, they said that $5 million had 
been used for the purchase of arms from the Soviet bloc. Ydfgoras explained that 
he had given Bendfeldt the appointment as an expression of gratitude; on one occa- 
sion, when political enemies were pursuing him, Bendfeldt had sheltered him in 
his home. The President also admonished the Congress to discipline itself in order 
to work better, and to forget personal grudges for the sake of the nation. Ydfgoras 
picked an injudicious time to make this appointment, since the national budget was 
due to come before Congress for approval in April, and Congress could impede the 
President's plans at that time. 


Carlos Salazar Gatica left his post as Minister of the Interior to become 
Minister of the Presidency, and was replaced by Ricardo Estrada Aguilar. Other 

changes in the administration during March involved mortality, morality, and 

brutality. It was rumored that Foreign Minister Jestis Unda Murillo might resign 

soon and succeed Arturo Ramfrez Pinto as Guatemalan Ambassador to the United 

States. Ramfrez Pinto had died of a heart attack in Washington on March 11. The 

notorious Julia Quifiones Ydfgoras (Dofia Julia) found a place in the government 

once again, this time as private secretary to her cousin the President. Dofia Julia 

had been deprived of the post of Minister of Education in February 1959 by popular 

demand (HAR, XII: 80). Her new appointment received little attention, since the 

focus of public censure was on the National Penitentiary, from whence came re- 

ports of the torture of prisoners. The director of the penitentiary was fired at the 

end of the furor, which began with reports that Fernando Arce Behrens, editor of 

the liberal weekly El Estudiante and influential student leader (HAR, XIII: 87), , 

had been beaten by prison authorities. 


| 
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Although Ydfgoras was hospitable about inviting all his friends into the gov- 
ernment, he seemed reluctant to feed them. A presidential proposal that all 
public employees' salaries be cut 10% as an economy measure, modified by the 
Cabinet to affect only salaries over $400 a month, was actively opposed by teach- 
ers, members of the judiciary, and legislators. However, Ydfgoras gallantly be- 
stowed $500-a-month pensions upon the widows of two former Presidents. Odilia 
Palomo de Castillo, widow of Carlos Castillo Armas, who led the revolution against 
Jacobo Arbenz in 1954 and whose assassination in 1957 remains an unsolved mys- 
tery, was offered the pension "for the great services rendered to the country" by 
her husband. Marta Lainfiesta de Ubico, widow of Jorge Ubico Castafieda, strong- 
man from 1931 to 1944, received the pension in recognition of the merits of Ydfgo- 
ras mentor Ubico, "in spite of the feelings of vengeance which political movements 
create." 


Reprimands for Cuba; Closer Cooperation with Neighbors. Antonio Rodrfguez 
Echazabal, Cuban Ambassador to Guatemala, was recalled from his post after he 
angered Ydfigoras with a public "explanation" denying a presidential statement that 
Communist propaganda circulating in the Caribbean area originated in Cuba. The 
Guatemalan Foreign Ministry answered the ambassador's declaration with a press 
release which stated that no ambassador had the right to "debate publicly with the 
President of the Republic to which he is accredited,'"' and reminded Rodriguez 
Echazabal of Cuba's treatment of Spanish Ambassador Juan Pablo de Lojendio, who 
was expelled from Cuba in January for interrupting a television appearance of Fidel 
Castro to refute charges made against him (HAR, XIII: 24-25). The press release 
went on to describe press censorship in Cuba and criticized Cuba at length for fos- 
tering close associations with the Soviet Union while combatting the policies of the 
United States. 


A few days later Ydfgoras accused the Cuban Embassy of disseminating un- 
true reports about Guatemala and collaborating with Guatemalan Communists and 
Communist sympathizers. Specifically, Ydfgoras claimed that the Embassy had 
provided the Cuban press with distorted accounts of an inspection trip by Ydfgoras 
and U.S. Ambassador John Joseph Muccio to an airport under construction in 
Petén, Guatemala's virtually uninhabited northern province. The report had made 
it seem that the airport was planned as a secret base for bombing missions to Cuba. 
The President also claimed that the Embassy had been consorting with members of 
Guatemala's Communist party Partido Guatemalteco del Trabajo (PGT) and with 
the leftist Partido de Unificaci6n Revolucionaria (PUR). The offices of the PUR 
had been closed the week before, on charges of having conspired against the gov- 
ernment with plans for political assassinations and acts of sabotage. 


The Cuban Government sent Miguel Duque Estrada, head of the Latin Amer- 
ican department of the Cuban Foreign Ministry, to investigate the situation. On 
his return to Cuba, Ambassador Rodrfguez Echazabal was retired from his Guate- 
malan post, and the Cuban Foreign Ministry expressed regret that he had "inter- 
vened in matters unsuited to his diplomatic mission," promising that similar 
incidents would not occur again. 


Guatemala continued to cement its friendship with El Salvador and Honduras. 
On March 15 the three decided to hasten the integration of their transportation sys- 
tems by cooperating in the construction of a bridge over the Lempa River. The 
bridge would serve to link El Poy, El Salvador, more closely to Ocotepeque, Hon- 
duras, which is connected by road to Esquipulas, Guatemala. The pact was signed 
by the Presidents of Guatemala and Honduras and by a personal representative of 
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the Salvadorean President, in the Guatemalan port city of Matfas de Galvez. It 
was intended as an addition to the treaty of tripartite economic association of 
February 1960 (HAR, XIII: 88). 


Oil Drilling Stopped; Uranium Discovered. The last Guatemalan wildcat 
well, Chinaj4 No. 1, was closed down in March by the Ohio Oil Company. On be- 
half of itself, the Continental Oil Company, Amerada Petroleum Corporation, and 
Union Oil of California--the co-owners of the Chinaj4 concession--Ohio issued a 
statement that the companies "will continue their exploration activities and sin- 
cerely hope to obtain a future success for the benefit of the economy of Guatemala 
and to establish the foundations of a new industry." Ohio added that a new well, 
about 20 miles away from the old one, was being considered, but the other com- 
panies had not yet approved the estimated $3 million expenditure. 


In his March 1 message to Congress, Ydfgoras had optimistically proclaimed 
that '1960 is the year of oil in Guatemala." Either he was hopelessly deluded about 
the situation or was trying to bluff. So convenient as to be highly suspicious was 
the announcement on March 11 by Economy Minister Eduardo Rodrfguez Genis that 
uranium had been discovered in western Guatemala on the Mexican frontier. The 
Minister added that exploitation of the uranium could change the economic situation 
of the country, a statement which had formerly been associated with Guatemalan 
oil. 


Partial Abandonment of Austerity Program. During March, the Guatemalan 
Government repealed or modified the import prohibitions and duties it had placed 
on almost 700 consumer items (HAR, XII: 592-3). The restrictions had been im- 


posed in November 1959 after the visit of a mission from the International Mone- 
tary Fund, which recommended the measure as part of an austerity program. They 
included limitation of funds available to the government from the Bank of Guatemala, 
tight credit, restrictions on the amount of currency in circulation, and frugality in 
government expenditures. Government and financial circles found all aspects of the 
austerity program unpleasant, the populace in general was disgruntled about the in- 
crease in the cost of living caused by the import restrictions, and smuggling be- 
came uncontrollable. Consequently, there was a general feeling of relief when the 
restrictions were lifted in March after the visit of a second mission from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. The repeal did not constitute a total abandonment of the 
austerity program, since the government was still cutting expenditures, including 
federal salaries (see above). A tariff reduction was considered feasible, however, 
since foreign exchange reserves had climbed back up to $55 million from their $36 
million September 1959 level, the lowest in ten years. This increase was partially 
due to seasonal fluctuation, but the current figure was still an improvement over 
the $49 million of March 1959. Moreover, Guatemala had received several sub- 
stantial loans from the Development Loan Fund, the Export-Import Bank, and other 
foreign agencies. 


EL SALVADOR 


Opposition's Failure to Unify. Success seemed to be assured for the official 
Partido Revolucionario de Unificaci6n Democratica (PRUD) in the April 24 congres- 
sional elections. The Unién Nacional de Oposici6én (UNO), a coalition of the chief 
opposition parties (HAR, XIII: 90), split apart less than a month after its creation 
when its members were unable to compromise in forming a platform. Alberto 
Barriere, chairman of the Partido Acci6n Renovadora (PAR) which had taken the 


a 
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lead in forming the pact, announced that the pact was being dissolved because of 
the refusal of the Partido Revolucionario Abril y Mayo (PRAM) to pay its share 
of campaign funds. The PRAM denied that the campaign funds had been an issue 
and censured the former UNO members for their inability to compromise. It crit- 
icized the PAR for allowing the opposition to split so close to election time. 


The dissolution of the UNO could be explained by the conflicting interests of 
its most powerful members. The PAR was the only opposition party that had ob- 
tained recognition from the Central Election Council (HAR, XIII: 90), and it needed 
the support of the other parties to put its candidates into office. The PRAM, which 
was not eligible for recognition, was identified with a definitive program of social 
reform and may have feared that its own objectives would be eclipsed while it worked 
to put PAR members into power. After dissociating itself from the UNO, the PRAM 
apparently tried to revitalize the Frente Nacional de Orientaci6n Civica, an earlier 
coalition recently accused of Communist infiltration, formed in opposition to the 
electoral law of December 1959 (HAR, XII: 593, 655). 


The PAR also experienced difficulties in registering its candidates. After 
the registration period closed, the PAR charged that the Court of Accounts had de- 
layed so long in processing the credentials of PAR candidates that three deputies 
from the department of San Salvador had not been able to present their documents 
to the Central Election Council until a half hour after the deadline. The PAR fur- 
ther charged that the Central Election Council had used discriminatory methods, 
since it had accepted as valid a carbon copy of the roster of PRUD candidates for 
municipal offices in the city of San Salvador after the original had been lost. 


Army General Quota Reduced. Congress approved a Ministry of Defense 
proposal which would decrease the number of generals in the Army from 16 to 8, 
and increase the number of colonels from 34 to 40. Congressmen César Buitrago 
and Fidel R. Quintanilla, both retired officers, argued heatedly against passage of 
the law on the grounds that it would curtail the careers of many professional army 
men who were expecting eventual promotion. After the law had been passed, Bui- 
trago and Quintanilla proposed that retirement and pension laws also be revised. 
The real motives behind the controversial new law were not clear. The reform was 
initiated in the executive branch under President José Marfa Lemus, himself a re- 
tired lieutenant colonel. Furthermore, as Quintanilla pointed out, the officer quota 
had formerly been disregarded, there being 54 colonels on the current roster in- 
stead of the required 34. 


Meeting of Lemus with Villeda Morales. En route to Guatemala for his con- 
ference with President Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, Honduran President Ramén 
Villeda Morales stopped off in El Salvador for a day of conferences, marked by 
cordial displays of friendship, with President Lemus at his villa in La Palma, 
Chalatenango. After a private meeting between the two Presidents, Villeda Mo- 
rales announced that a wildlife preserve would be established between Guatemala, 
El Salvador, and Honduras. He also reiterated that Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
were welcome to join the economic association formed by those three nations in 
February (HAR, XIII: 17, 88). 


Record Coffee Harvest. In spite of low coffee prices the 1959-60 harvest 
produced the largest crop in Salvadorean history, a total of 1.6 million bags. 
Since exports were controlled by quota agreements, the problem of large surpluses 
of coffee on the domestic market was likely to arise. However, internal consump- 
tion had increased in the past year, and the Salvadorean Coffee Company planned to 
expand its processing facilities with new roasting equipment which was scheduled 
to arrive shortly. 


| 
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Doubts About Liberal Unity. A group of prominent Liberals issued a mani- 
festo regarding Liberal unity which was more specific than the declaration issued 
in February (HAR, XIII: 92). The manifesto asked all Liberals to choose carefully 
the delegates to the party convention to be held in April, because it was charged 
that President Ramén Villeda Morales' administration had been exerting an influ- 
ence on the selection of convention delegates. Signers included those who had been 
somewhat alienated from the administration, as well as government bureaucrats 
and others who had been removed from their posts. President Villeda Morales 
sent a statement to all Liberal groups, denying that official influence had been em- 
ployed and stating that any government official who disagreed with the administra- 
tion was free to resign. 


Controversies Over Electoral Law and El Salvador. On March 10 the Hon- 
duran Congress received the results of a special commission's study of three pro- 
posed electoral laws, one designed by the Permanent Commission of Congress, 

one by the President's office, and the third by Nationalist Representative Eugenio 
Matute. The special commission had selected the law drawn up by the Permanent 
Commission, considering it the most democratic. However, there was widespread 
opposition to the law, as many thought that it favored the ruling Liberal party. One 
article of the measure stated that the electoral commission, in charge of tabulating 
votes, would consist of three Liberals, one Nationalist, and one Reformist, in ac- 
cordance with the results of the 1957 elections. Another provision stated that a 
political party, to be legally registered, would have to show a membership of 
30,000. This would eliminate all but the three major parties. It was even possible 
that the Reformists (third largest party) would be excluded, since they registered 
only 29,000 members in 1957. 


President Villeda Morales, who visited El Salvador in March, stated that he 
was determined to create closer ties with El Salvador, but had not yet opened Hon- 
duras to all Salvadoreans who wished to enter, as many Hondurans feared (see EL 
SALVADOR). The most significant opposition to Villeda Morales' enthusiasm for 
greater Central American unity came from the Honduran Congress. This issue 
was a major source of the friction within the Liberal Party. 


Cuba, Communism, and Conspiracies. On March 11, President Villeda 
Morales reported to Congress the findings of the committee sent to investigate 
charges by Liberal Representative Ildefonso Orellana Bueso that Cuban counter- 
revolutionaries were preparing to attack Cuba from United Fruit Company air 
fields, with the company's approval (HAR, XIII: 93). The committee, which con- 
sisted of three Congressmen (including Orellana Bueso), three Cabinet members, 
the Attorney General, the Civil Aeronautics chief, and the president of the sup- 
posedly leftist Federacién de Estudiantes Universitarios Hondurefios (FEUH), had 
found nothing to substantiate Orellana Bueso's charges. Congress then named a 
committee to study the report and related documents. The FEUH stated that the 
charges might still be true and that the investigation should continue. El Cronista, 
strongly pro-Castro, supported Orellana Bueso's accusations even after the inves- 
tigation, while El Dfa, often critical of Fidel Castro, and the liberal, generally 
pro-Castro El Pueblo censured Orellana Bueso and blamed the plot rumors on 
leftist agitators and student rumors. 


El Dia, on March 26, denounced a supposed Communist plot to overthrow 
the Villeda Morales regime. The Tegucigalpa daily asserted that $60,000 to 
$70, 000 entered Honduras each year to support subversive activities. Evidence 


was the photostat of a letter reputedly sent from Mexico to a Communist labor 
leader in Tegucigalpa. The money allegediy was sent into the country in the dip- 
lomatic pouch of "an embassy" from "an island capital," probably implying Cuba. 
El Dfa added that the Cuban Embassy was fostering considerable Communist ac- 
tivity through the press, the University, labor elements, and special agents. 


The Honduran Government, through legal process, seized the possessions 
of Armando Veldzquez Cerrato, rebel chief who led the revolt in July 1959, as 
compensation for damage to public property incurred during the revolt (HAR, 
XII: 372). Any amount exceeding the cost of the damages was to be remitted to 
Velazquez, who was in exile. 


Several sources reported that a group of men of various nationalities was 
camped in the Rfo Frfo area near the Honduran- Nicaraguan border, preparing to 
carry out terrorist activities in several Central American countries. One source 
said that they were being trained by Communists, and another stated that they had 
received money from a Caribbean government. A group of university students 
again visited Monjar4s, a village in Choluteca Department, to talk to peasants who 
were involved in a land dispute with the Sturges Company and to show them movies 
of the Cuban revolution, apparently in hopes of inspiring the peasants to fight for 
the land. In San Pedro Sula a group, allegedly including known Communists, met 
to praise Fidel Castro's revolutionary government and to censure, among others, 
El Dfa, which was called a "servant of foreign interests." 


Opposition to Paper Contract. While Congress discussed the proposed gov- 
ernment agreement with the National Bulk Carriers (NBC) paper products company 
for the establishment of a pulp and paper industry in the department of Olancho, op- 
position to the contract continued (HAR, XIII: 93). José Jorge Callejas, an opponent 
of foreign investment in general, criticized certain exemptions NBC would enjoy. 
The weekly newsletter of the Chamber of Commerce and Industry of Puerto Cortés 
declared that the company would benefit far more than would Honduras. There was 
even opposition from Liberal ranks, as Representative Miguel Rafael Mufioz of the 
department of Olancho stated that he would oppose the contract, as he had opposed 
foreign investment in the past. 


IMF Loan and Benelux Treaty. The Honduran Government entered into a 
stand-by arrangement with the International Monetary Fund for the amount of $7.5 
million over a one-year period. Congress approved an agreement between Hon- 
duras and the Benelux countries regarding an exchange of goods. 


NICARAGUA 


Labor Unrest. The Federaci6én de Trabajadores del Estado (government 
workers' federation) held a series of meetings with the Confederacién General de 
Trabajadores to discuss the possibility of striking in protest against the firing of 
several union leaders by the government-owned Nicaraguan Pacific Railroad. Crit- 
icism was also leveled at U.S. citizen N. Gavin, manager of the railroad, who was 
accused of trying to ruin it in order to force Nicaragua to depend more on U.S. 
motor vehicles and fuels. The workers were also worried about opposition of 
Nicaraguan businessmen to a proposed law requiring an annual bonus of a month's 
salary for both government and private employees, except those earning over 
2,000 cérdobas a month. 
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Opposition to Somoza. The government of President Luis Somoza Debayle 
encountered mild opposition when Monsignor Octavio Calderén y Padilla, Bishop 
of Matagalpa, protested the arrest of several young men in that city by refusing to 
attend a ceremony in which President Somoza laid the first stone of the new water 
works building. Members of the armed forces had arrested the men as a security 
measure. 


A radio station in San José, Costa Rica, announced the discovery of a plot to 
kill Juan Bautista Lacayo, Nicaraguan Ambassador to Costa Rica, and César Sali- 
nas Chavez, secretary of the Nicaraguan Embassy. The statement implicated 
Leonte Herdocia, former Nicaraguan Ambassador to Costa Rica, who resigned at 
the time of the attempted rebel invasion of Nicaragua in May 1959 (HAR, XII: 316). 


The Nicaraguan Government announced that it had learned that a Communist 
organization, formed recently in a South American country, was meeting in Hon- 
duras to conspire against Nicaragua. Nicaraguan Foreign Minister Alejandro 
Montiel stated that the Nicaraguan National Guard was doubling its border guard 
to prevent any new invasions from Honduras, supposedly the operational base of 
the Communist forces. El Dfa of Tegucigalpa reported that about fifty bearded 
Cubans planning an assault on Nicaragua had left Cuba for Honduras. A group of 
earlier Cuban visitors to Nicaragua, imprisoned after being found armed and with- 
out passports, was given a choice between returning to Cuba or standing trial in 
Nicaragua. Surprisingly, a few were willing to face Nicaraguan justice. 


On March 20 Revolucién of Havana reported that Alejandro Martinez had 
issued a statement from the mountains of Nueva Segovia, near the Honduran- 
Nicaraguan border, declaring war without quarter on the Somoza regime in the 
name of the Frente Revolucionario Sandino, whose members invaded Nicaragua at 
the end of February (HAR, XIII: 94). According to Martfnez, all prisoners taken 
in battle would be shot, and all crimes committed by "Somocistas" against human 
rights or private property were punishable by death. 


The ever-active Movimiento Revolucionario Nicaragiiense (MRN) published, 
in two consecutive issues of La Prensa of New York, a lengthy rebuttal of a state- 
ment which had been made by Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa, Nicaraguan Ambassador 
to the United States. Sevilla Sacasa had maintained that the Somoza regime was 
constitutional and that human rights were guaranteed in Nicaragua. The MRN re- 
buttal included assertions that the Nicaraguan Government had been unconstitutional 
since Anastasio Somoza Garcfa, father of President Luis Somoza Debayle, had as- 
sumed control in 1936, and that Somoza Garcfa had placed his relatives and friends 
in major government posts. As for the present Somoza regime, the MRN stated 
that during the "blood bath" that followed the assassination of Somoza Garcfa in 
1956, leaders of the opposition such as Enrique Lacayo Farf4n, exiled chief of the 
Independent Liberals, had been kept in cages in the zoological garden of the presi- 
dential mansion, on display along with lions and tigers. Also, it was alleged that 
no large business enterprise could enter Nicaragua unless the Somoza family were 
given part ownership. As a result, the Somozas were said to have deposited sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars each month in six bank accounts in the National City 
Bank of New York, which sent part of the sum to Swiss banks, where the Somozas 
supposedly had over $200 million. 


The Somoza-owned newspaper Novedades published an alleged statement by 
Indalecio Pastora to the effect that certain exiled Nicaraguan politicians in Costa Rica 
had appropriated for their own use money which Venezuelans had sent to rebels there. 
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Pastora was quoted as saying, "If those politicians had come to my camp, I'd have 
shot them." Rudy Abaunza Salinas, in his paper El Centroamericano, said that 
Pastora had spent 500,000 colones of his own money to support the rebel cause, and 
Novedades claimed that the government had a list of persons who had collected 
200,000 cérdobas but had never given it to Pastora. Novedades also published a 
photostat of a declaration written by Pastora, asserting that the Costa Rican Civil 
Guard had helped to train the rebels. Impacto, a liberal Managua daily edited by 
Ignacio Briones Torres, published a statement by Pastora to the effect that he had 
ceased trying to oust the Somozas, as the Nicaraguan people had not responded to 
the "liberation" attempts, and that the opposition politicians could not unite and 
only wanted power for personal gain. Impacto also published remarks made by 
Enrique Lacayo Farfan praising Pastora's efforts as a "military leader" and a 
"patriot.'' Lacayo denied Pastora's accusations and maintained that the "com- 
mander" had been misinformed by people trying to disrupt rebel unity. 


More than thirty newspapermen of those who attended a meeting of the Inter- 
american Press Society (IPS) in Montego Bay, Jamaica, signed a petition asking 
that the Nicaraguan Government allow Pedro Joaqufn Chamorro, imprisoned editor 
of La Prensa of Managua, to leave the military hospital where he was being held 
and go to the United States for a much-needed operation (HAR, XIII: 94). The 
petition, not an official IPS declaration, suggested that Chamorro be required to 
return to Nicaragua after regaining his health. 


The United States and Dictatorships. On March 22, U.S. Secretary of State 
Christian A. Herter declared to the Senate Commission on Foreign Relations that 
there were three dictatorships in the American Hemisphere: in the Dominican 
Republic, Paraguay, and Nicaragua. The next day, Somoza's Novedades said 
that Herter's statement was not true, "although he sincerely believes that he is 
right," and claimed that President Somoza was making Nicaragua's government 
more democratic all the time. Herter later authorized Lincoln White to state that 
his original remark highlighted the difficulty of classifying governments. Herter 
said that Nicaragua's government had taken steps toward freedom, as shown by 
the constitutional amendment to prevent the re-election of any member of the 
Somoza family. White also wished the Nicaraguans good luck in their efforts to 
establish representative democracy. Enrique Lacayo sent a telegram to White 
protesting the removal of Nicaragua from the list of absolute dictatorships. U.S. 
friendliness to the Somoza regime was criticized by Luis Pasos Argiiello, of the 
opposition Conservative Party, in a broadcast over Radio Mundial. Taking full 
advantage of Somoza's lifting of censorship (HAR, XIII: 20), Pasos repeated the 
charge that U.S. Ambassador to Nicaragua Thomas Whelan was too friendly to the 
Somoza "dynasty" and pointed to the example of Cuban feelings about the former 
friendliness of U.S. diplomats to the Batista regime. 


Anti-Communist Congress. The second Central American Anti-Communist 
Congress met in Managua on March 24 and 25. Speaking at the inauguration of the 
meeting, President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes of Guatemala promised to aid any 
Central American country threatened by foreign armies, and recalled how Guate- 
malan troops had been sent to Panama in 1959 when there had been an invasion 
attempt there (HAR, XII: 204). Ydfgoras also said that he would continue to insist 
on a reconciliation between President Somoza and President Villeda Morales of 
Honduras over the long-standing boundary dispute which had been revived in 1957 
(HAR, XIII: 19, 21). Somoza, undoubtedly pleased with Ydfgoras' assertion that 
Nicaragua was not a dictatorship, praised the Guatemalan for his "constructive, 
democratic, educational work," and said that his government would continue to 
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cooperate with all the American nations in the struggle against Communism. Be- 
fore the congress adjourned, delegates from Costa Rica, El Salvador, and Nica- 
ragua approved the Guatemalan proposal to condemn the government of Fidel 

Castro. Only the Honduran delegation opposed the measure. 


Coffee and Cotton; Trade. Despite an expected decline of income from the 
season's coffee and cotton crops, Foreign Commerce Weekly reported that the 
crop diversification program had progressed to the extent that some food crops 
might be available for export. The United States remained in first position as an 
importer of Nicaraguan products, with purchases valued at $17.2 million. Although 
Japan had led for the first six months of 1959 with $16.4 million in purchases, it 
had fallen to second place by the end of the year. The United States continued to be 
the chief exporter to Nicaragua, at $31,537,031. 


COSTA RICA 


New Ministers. The resignation of Finance Minister Alfredo Hernfndez 
Volio in February (HAR, XIII: 96) caused a reshuffling of the Cabinet in March. 
Hernandez reportedly resigned in order to apply himself more fully to his own 
private affairs. Jorge Borb6n Castro, Minister of Agriculture and Industry, was 
sworn in as the new Finance Minister. Borbén was replaced by Adriano Urbina 
Gutiérrez, an official in the Ministry of Agriculture and Industry. Rodrigo J. 
Pinto, chief of research in the same Ministry, had been chosen to fill the vacancy 
left by Borb6n Castro, but he declined the appointment on the grounds that he was 
more useful to the country in his present office. 


Articles on Democracy. The development of democracy in Costa Rica was 
surveyed by Harry Kantor in the article También hay democracia en el Caribe 
(There is also democracy in the Caribbean), which appeared in the March-April 
issue of Combate. Kantor briefly related the political history of Costa Rica from 
colonial times to the present, with emphasis on the years after World War II, 
which witnessed the emergence of former President José Figueres and his liberal 
Partido Liberaci6én Nacional (PLN). 


Another article appearing in the same issue of Combate was "Dictaduras, 
Imperialismo y Democracia," by Daniel Oduber Quirés, deputy for the PLN, and 
Luis Alberto Monge, editor of Combate. The article was specially prepared to 
serve as a basis for discussing the problem of dictatorships in Latin America at 
the Second Congress of the Inter-American Association for Democracy and Lib- 
erty to be held in Caracas in April. 


Costa Rica Asked to Ratify Free Trade Treaty. El Salvador asked Costa 
Rica to ratify the Central American Multilateral Free Trade And Economic Inte- 
gration Treaty, signed by all Central American republics in Tegucigalpa in 1958. 
The so-called "free trade" treaty contained certain limitations, but it was in- 
tended as the groundwork for an eventual common market agreement. Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua had already ratified it, and the Costa Rican 
Government was expected to present it to Congress for approval. Costa Rica was 
also planning to send a commission to Guatemala, El Salvador, and Honduras to 
see if and how the recent agreement between these three nations (HAR, XIII: 88) 
could be incorporated into a five-nation treaty. The tripartite agreement estab- 
lished the basis for a common market, but each government retained the right to 
impose regulations, quotas, or tariffs on sugar, coffee, alcoholic beverages, and 
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cigarettes. Negotiations were under way to transfer to the five-nation treaty the 
advances made in the three-nation agreement. 


Central American Merchant Marine Proposed. Former President Otilio 
Ulate, in a letter to Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, proposed that the United States provide the Organization 
of Central American States (ODECA) with surplus ships for a Central American 
coastal merchant marine. Ulate pointed out that eight South American countries 
were going to be provided with U.S. surplus warships, destroyers, and subma- 
rines for continental defense purposes. He then suggested that Central America 
should be allowed to share in the distribution of surplus ships, which would be re- 
conditioned and used to help economic development. According to Ulate's pro- 
posal, the merchant marine would be managed by a "Civil Commission" made up 
of nongovernment representatives of the six (including Panama) Central American 
countries. Rubottom replied that he found the proposal interesting, since he was 
concerned with anything that would further the economic integration of Central 
America. 


Coffee, Banana, and Sugar Exports. The decrease in the value of coffee 
and banana exports was the chief cause of a $16.1 million unfavorable balance of 
trade at the end of October 1959. Returns from coffee in the first nine months of 
1959 were 4.7 million colones (about $828,000) lower than in the corresponding 
period of 1958. Returns from bananas fell by 7.7 million colones (about $1.4 mil- 
lion) in the same period. The 1959-60 coffee crop was estimated at a record 
915,000 60-kg. bags. With a record production of 62,500 tons of centrifugal sugar 
estimated for 1960, Costa Rica asked for an increase in the U.S. quota from 3,616 
gons to 12,000 tons. 


Rice Production and Imports. In spite of a record crop, Costa Rica would 
need to import more than 5,000 tons of rice in 1960. The 1959-60 crop was esti- 
mated at 53,250 tons of rough rice, compared with 49,450 tons produced in 1958-59. 


Imports in 1959 were over 8,000 tons, of which the United States and Ecuador pro- 
vided about one-half each. 


PANAMA 


Presidential Candidates Nominated. Three candidates were expected to run 
in the presidential elections scheduled for May 8. The candidates of the governing 
Coalici6n Patridética Nacional were Ricardo "Dicky" Arias Espinosa for President, 
Heraclio Barletta for First Vice President, and Alberto Boyd for Second Vice Pres- 
ident. Arias was Ambassador to the United States until December 1959, when he 
resigned in order to campaign. He served almost two years as President after the 
assassination of President José Remé6n in 1955. 


The various opposition parties merged into two different groups (HAR, XIII: 
23), the Unién Nacional de Oposici6n (UNO) and the Alianza Popular (AP). The 
UNO candidates were Roberto F. Chiari for President, Sergio Gonzdlez Ruiz for 
First Vice President, and José Dominador Bazén for Second Vice President. 
Chiari, a wealthy landowner, was a candidate in the 1952 elections. The AP nom- 
inated Victor Florencio Goytia as candidate for President. He was the leader of 
the Resistencia Civil Liberal, one of the four parties making up the AP. Carlos 
Sucre Calvo, leader of the Partido Progresista, was nominated as the candidate 
for First Vice President. Alfredo "Baby" Alem4n, Jr., leader of his own Dipu- 
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tado Alem4n (DIPAL) party, was nominated to be the candidate for Second 
Vice President. 


Minor Demonstrations in Canal Zone. A repetition of the November 1959 
riots was feared on Panama's Constitution Day (March 1), which coincided with 
the pre-lenten celebrations of Shrove Tuesday, but only minor demonstrations oc- 
curred. Eight demonstrators who apparently intended to plant a large Panamanian 
flag in the Canal Zone were arrested. The offices of the U.S. Information Service 
in Panama City were stoned and several windows were broken. Small Panamanian, 
U.S., and carnival flags, placed by the Panama Canal Company on the lampposts 
on the Canal Zone side of the border, made a good impression on Panamanians. 
The Foreign Ministry expressed "great pleasure" and called the act one of "posi- 
tive significance."' Aquilino Boyd, one of the leaders of the "Sovereignty March" 
in November, called it an "intelligent and conciliatory" act. In Washington, upon 
presenting his credentials as new Panamanian Ambassador to the United States, 
Erasmo de la Guardia remarked that the relations between the two countries had 
"reached a state of deterioration that might be described as crucial," but ex- 
pressed hope that they would improve. He had been a legal adviser to President 
Ernesto de la Guardia, his brother. 


Arab Activity in Panama. Hanson W. Baldwin of the New York Times re- 
ported that the ambassadors of the United Arab Republic and Cuba had established 
cordial relationships with anti-U.S. elements in Panama. According to Baldwin, 
the envoys were promoting the idea of Arab- Latin American cooperation between 
the Nasser and Castro revolutions. In Cairo, Panamanian Foreign Minister Miguel 
J. Moreno attacked the United States for refusing benefits to which "Panama is en- 
titled" from the operation of the Canal. He also pointed out that both Egypt and 
Panama have their main source of wealth in their geographical positions. The Arab 
legation in Panama, which included Minister Mohammed el Tabei and three other 
officials, was considered to be large for a country of one million people with few 
Arab residents and virtually no Arab commercial interests. In an interview, el 
Tabei denied any intervention in U.S.-Panamanian affairs. 


Mock War in Panama. Five thousand men and 150 aircraft from the United 
States and five Latin American countries took part in a mock war to test remote 
defense strategy. Participating countries included Brazil, Colombia, Chile, Pan- 
ama, and Peru. In view of the successful results, a similar exercise was tenta- 
tively planned for next year. 


Television Station Opened. Panama's first television station, owned by 
Fernando and Carlos Eleta, was opened at a cost of $750,000. Another station 
was already being operated by the U.S. armed forces in the Canal Zone. 


THE CARIBBEAN 


CUBA 


Munitions Ship Explosion; Guantanamo Base. On March 4, the French 
freighter ''La Coubre," which was delivering 76 tons of munitions from Belgium 
to Castro's army, blew up alongside a Havana pier. Two initial blasts about a 
half hour apart ripped through the ship, followed by two more within a few hours. 
It was estimated that the series of shattering explosions killed almost a hundred 
persons and injured more than two hundred, besides destroying many nearby har- 
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bor installations. A second munitions ship was towed safely out of the danger 
zone. Premier Fidel Castro inferred that the United States was to blame for this 
"act of sabotage."" He charged that the United States had tried continually to block 
the sale of arms to Cuba and in this case had attempted to stop the shipment before 
it left Belgium. Secretary of State Christian Herter indignantly denied the accusa- 
tion, terming Castro's implication that the U.S. Government had been involved in 
the explosion of "La Coubre" as "baseless, erroneous and misleading."' Castro 
treated those killed in the explosion as war heroes, decreeing 24 hours of national 
mourning and three days of government mourning. He said that the government 
would allocate $1 million for their families. 


Following a meeting of the dock workers' union in Havana on March 8, Cuban 
longshoremen expressed doubts that the explosion of ''La Coubre"' had been caused 
by sabotage, as charged by Castro. According to reports, the dock workers were 
inclined to believe that the blast was accidental. Some stevedores indicated that 
the safety precautions for handling munitions ships had not been rigidly observed. 
The customary procedure of unloading a munitions ship by lighters while anchored 
in the outer harbor had not been complied with. Moreover, men had been seen 
smoking aboard the ship; and soldiers, inexperienced in handling cargo, had helped 
with the unloading. This report was in direct contradiction to the account given by 
Castro, who in his speech at the funeral of victims of the explosion stated that the 
dock workers had been searched for matches, that they had had years of experience 
with this type of cargo, and that they had taken the necessary precautions. 


A U.S. free-lance photographer and passenger aboard the ship, Donald L. 
Chapman, was arrested for taking photographs of the disaster and questioned as a 
possible saboteur. After 48 hours, he was released; later he was rearrested for 
further interrogation, and again set free. Two other Americans, Joseph Tayler 
and Roger Sharp, were also detained for a few hours in connection with the "La 
Coubre" incident. 


The munitions ship explosion brought into focus Castro's massive importa- 
tion of arms, a large expenditure which Cuba could ill afford. The Mexican news- 
paper Excelsior reported that Belgium was a prime source of small arms for Cuba, 
especially for a new type of ultra-modern infantry rifle being adopted by the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). Some of these rifles were appearing in the 
hands of the workers' militia guarding Cuban sugar fields from incendiary bomb 
attacks by planes. However, the bulk of the munitions was apparently being deliv- 
ered to the Ministry of the Armed Forces and then taken to secret storage dumps 

in the interior. It was estimated that Cuba spent $120 million of its dwindling for- 
eign exchange on military supplies during 1959, leaving a scant $67 million in dol- 
lar reserves in the treasury. Voluntary contributions throughout Cuba to the fund 


for arms and planes against "foreign aggression" had reached $1 million by the 
end of March. 


Questioning the full exercise of jurisdiction that the United States extended 
over its naval base at Guantanamo, Cuban Labor Minister Major Augusto Martinez 
Sanchez claimed that Cuban workers employed there should be subject to Cuban 
laws. Martinez SAnchez's declaration was at variance with the 1903 treaty be- 
tween Cuba and the United States and the 1934 treaty reaffirming it. Article 3 of 
the 1903 treaty provided that, while the United States recognized "the continuance 
of ultimate sovereignty" of Cuba over the base territory, the United States would 
"exercise complete jurisdiction and control over and within" the area. The base, 
covering about fifty square miles of land and water, was employing about 2,950 
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Cubans who commuted between the navy reservation and their homes in near-by 
towns. The U.S. Navy's problems began after a series of labor difficulties which 
had occurred earlier in the month when it dismissed machinist Federico Figueres 
Larraz4bal, secretary general of the Guanténamo local of the Confederaci6n de 
Trabajadores de Cuba (CTC). He was fired for charging that naval officers had 
mistreated Cuban workers. 


Clandestine Raids from United States. A U.S. plane en route from Miami 
to Cuba, supposedly planning to fly a former member of Batista's National Police, 
Lt. Col. DaAmaso Montesinos Alvarez, and his family into exile, was forced down 
by machine gun fire from one of Castro's army patrols in Matanzas. The pilot, 
Howard Lewis Rundquist, and the co-pilot, William Shergales, both U.S. citizens, 
were arrested along with the Montesinos family. At first it appeared to the Cubans 
that they had shot down a clandestine plane on an anti-Castro mission. However, 
Shergales had previously been associated with a Miami investigator named John 
Ek, who was a registered agent of the Castro government; and it was rumored that 
the flight could have been contrived to give Castro another piece of evidence with 
which to embarrass the United States. Whether or not the operation was a complex 
piece of double-agentry was still to be ascertained. U.S. State Department spokes- 
man Lincoln White said that circumstances surrounding the flight were far from 
clear and that the United States would make no statement until an investigation had 
cleared up the facts. The U.S. Government agencies were finding it almost impos- 
sible to restrict the flights of a group of adventuresome freebooting pilots in Flor- 
ida, willing to go anywhere for the right price. According to the Federal Aviation 
Agency, as reported by the New York Times, a new program of controls to pre- 
vent illegal flights and export of arms to Cuba was being effected. The core of the 
program was the establishment of a flight information center at the Miami head- 
quarters of the Immigration and Naturalization Service. This center would receive 
information on pilots, passengers, flight plans, and the purpose of flights leaving 
from the Florida- Alabama-Georgia area. The Customs Bureau would pay up to 
$5,000 for original information leading to the seizure of arms and the arrest and 
conviction of anyone plotting to transport them in violation of the law. The National 
Aviation Trades Association would distribute to all aircraft owners and rental 
agencies a list of the laws and the penalties applying to illegal flights and arms 
exports. 


The enforcement of this new policy, however, did not affect the extradition 
case against former Commander of the Cuban Air Force Pedro Diaz Lanz, which 
was dismissed by U.S. Federal District Judge Joseph P. Lieb on the grounds that 
there was insufficient proof that Dfaz Lanz had actually dropped bombs on Havana 
in October 1959 (HAR, XII: 542). However, it was established that he had been 
responsible for a leaflet raid which had caused much confusion in the streets of 
Havana. 


In spite of the continued deterioration and new accusations in U.S.-Cuban 
relations, U.S. Ambassador Philip Bonsal returned to his Havana post after al- 
most two months in the United States. It was hoped that his return would help to 
alleviate the tense situation. 


Counterrevolutionary Disturbances. Arrests and convictions of counterrev- 
olutionaries continued. Those sentenced included 28 persons charged with planning 
to assassinate Defense Minister Ratil Castro, to poison the waters of the San Anto- 
nio de los Bafios aqueduct, and to sabotage military bases. They received terms 
of from six to twelve years imprisonment. Another, Auro Socarr4s Acosta, cousin 
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of former President Carlos Prfo Socarr4s, was condemned to four years of hard 
labor for conspiracy against the Castro regime. The Military Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal also sentenced Eugenio de Sosa Chab4n, editor in the 1940's of the opposition 
newspaper Diario de la Marina, to twenty years in prison for counterrevolutionary 
activity. Time magazine estimated the number of political prisoners in Cuba at be- 
tween 4,000 and 8,000. 


Many former revolutionary enthusiasts were beginning to lose their zeal. 
Rufo Lépez Fresquet resigned as Finance Minister. Although he had been a friend 
and admirer of Fidel Castro, he nevertheless felt compelled to vacate a Cabinet 
post in a government in which he could no longer fully believe. The naval attaché 
at the Cuban Embassy in Washington, Miguel Pons Goizueta, quit his post claim- 
ing that the Castro regime was under the influence of "international Communism." 
Cuba promptly accused Pons Goizueta of stealing $110,000. Jaime Varela Canosa, 
Cuban naval attaché in Mexico, also resigned, giving reasons similar to those of 
Pons Goizueta. 


Some four hundred Cubans received notice of a 15-day deadline to prove 
their innocence or face seizure of their bank accounts. Most of these accounts 
were frozen months ago on accusations that the depositors had collaborated with 
the Batista regime. Brothers Abel and Goar Mestre, owners of the CMQ radio 
and television networks, the most important and best known in Cuba, were among 
those whose personal bank accounts had been frozen. This move was seen as a 
prelude for government seizure of CMQ's Channel 6, the last independent televi- 
sion channel functioning in Cuba. The Mestre family thereafter left Cuba on a 
trip to the United States. At the end of March, CMQ commentator Luis Conte 


Agiiero charged that Communists had infiltrated the revolutionary regime. Bit- 
terly denounced by Castro and the official press and radio for his "divisionist and 
counterrevolutionary activities, '' Conte Agiiero found asylum in the Argentine Em- 
bassy in Havana. 


According to Ted Szulc of the New York Times, the Cuban Catholic Church 
was also beginning to react against the excesses of the revolutionary government. 
Cuba's eight Roman Catholic bishops drafted a pastoral letter expressing their con- 
cern over the inroads of Communism in Cuba and deploring the encouragement of 
a class struggle and a hate campaign by the regime against critics of the govern- 
ment. The letter was to be read sometime in April. Revolucién, the organ of the 
26th of July Movement, denied this New York Times report. 


Rio Pact Repudiated. Near the end of March, Premier Castro announced 
that he did not feel bound by the 13-year-old Rio Pact calling for concerted action 
by the American republics against outside aggression. Cuba, he stated, was not 
obligated to observe the treaty because the revolutionary government did not sign 
it. He went on to accuse the United States of trying to label the Cuban Government 
as Communist in order to bring into effect the terms of the Rio agreement and to 
justify intervention. Castro thus contradicted his own statements made on his trip 
to the United States in 1959 when he promised to abide by all international treaties 
entered into by previous Cuban Governments. His repudiation of the Rio Pact was 
clearly in retaliation against Eisenhower's statements about Cuba when he was in 
Rio de Janeiro in February (HAR, XIII: 135). 


Propaganda, Conference of Underdeveloped Countries, and Poland. In an 
effort to counteract what it termed the campaign of "slander" against the Castro 
government, Cuba planned short-wave radio broadcasts in eight languages: Eng- 
lish, French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, Russian, Chinese, and Arabic. Be- 
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ginning on July 26, the anniversary of the Castro revolutionary movement, the 
programs would at first be in only four languages. The report came a few days 

after the Voice of America had reinstated broadcasts in Spanish to Latin America 
designed to offset anti-U.S. propaganda emanating from Cuba. 


A majority of the Latin American countries had rejected or intended to re- 
ject Cuba's invitation to a world conference of underdeveloped countries to be held 
in Havana in the autumn. Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Ecuador, and Peru 
had decided not to attend; but Cuban officials were still hopefully expecting the ac- 
ceptance of Mexico, Bolivia, and Panama. Foreign Minister Ral Roa went to 
Caracas in an unsuccessful effort to obtain assurance of Venezuela's participation; 
Venezuela decided not to attend (see VENEZUELA). India planned to attend, but 
the Philippines, Thailand, Japan, and Pakistan were hesitating. The United States 
was discouraging participation on the grounds that the anti-U.S. attitude taken by 
Premier Castro would interfere with Washington's plans for increased economic 
assistance to Latin America. The original date of the conference in early Septem- 
ber would probably be changed to late August to avoid conflict with the opening of 
the U.N. General Assembly on September 20. 


Cuba announced another important contract, a far-reaching trade pact with 
Poland. Cuba was to receive seagoing ships and fishing vessels, planes, helicop- 
ters, complete industrial plants, steel foundries and lamination mills, sugar mills, 
chemical plants, industrial machinery plants, road-building equipment, textile 
machinery, tractors, diesel and electrical motors, and tools, in exchange for 
sugar, coffee, tobacco, canned fruit, raw hides, rayon cord, fibers, manganese, 
iron, and nickel ore. Credit-barter was the core of the arrangement. The pact, 
signed by Radl Roa and Poland's Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade Franciszek 


Modrzewski, also carried a provision for Polish technical and scientific assist- 
ance to Cuba. 


Public Works and Education. As Castro's massive public works program 
continued, it was estimated that $220 million (half of Cuba's budget and almost 
twice the yearly average under Batista) had been spent on public works in 1959. 
Much of this money went into the construction of new schools and the moderniza- 
tion of old schools, while the rest was being used to construct bridges, pave roads, 
build houses, and develop beaches, parks, and motels. The Moncada Barracks in 
eastern Santiago where Castro had launched a suicidal attack on July 26, 1953 
(HAR, XII: 663) was now a school designed and ready to train 3,000 students. An- 
other of Castro's favorite projects was the Camilo Cienfuegos school in the foot- 
hills of the Sierra Maestra, dedicated to the memory of the missing revolutionary 
leader and hero (HAR, XII: 600). On March 20, Ernesto ("Che") Guevara, pres- 
ident of the National Bank of Cuba, inaugurated the Universidad Popular, which 
planned a series of educational talks for the public over a number of Cuban tele- 
vision and radio stations. Antonio Nifiez Jiménez, executive director of the Insti- 
tuto Nacional de Reforma Agraria (INRA), gave one of the initial lectures on the 
history of the Cuban agrarian reform. Popular education had become another 


area in which Castro was utilizing the mass communication media of radio and 
television. 


Sugar. The Castro government continued its policy of expropriation of sugar 
lands by seizing three more sugar mills and a railway in Oriente Province. The 
mills were owned by the Guanténamo Sugar Company, which was made up of both 
Cuban and U.S. shareholders. According to the Cuban Government, the mills were 
worth a total of $10 million. The Guantanamo Railroad Company, largely owned by 
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the Guantanamo Sugar Company, served the mills and was also a public carrier 
connecting Guant4namo with the rest of the island. Revolucién annotnced the sei- 
zure, but gave no reason beyond stating that the workers had always been "victims 
of the exploitation of the Yankee officials of these companies, who were allied with 
the Batista regime.'' The Castro government was also increasing the pressure on 
the United Fruit Company's sugar properties, although it did not actually expropri- 
ate any more of its remaining 215,000 acres. Of the 250,000 acres originally 
owned by the United Fruit Company, the Cuban Government had already seized 
about 35,000 acres of pasture lands and 6,811 head of cattle. Company officials 
said that the government had paid for 811 head of the expropriated cattle. 


The U.S.-Cuban sugar quota continued to be a bone of contention between 
the United States and Cuba. Early in March, "Che" Guevara attacked the U.S. 
policy of paying 5¢ per lb. for sugar, or about 24 a lb. above the world market 
price. Guevara averred that this premium was intended to stimulate sugar grow- 
ing to the dangerous point of enslaving Cuba with a permanent single-crop economy. 
The U.S. State Department suggested in reply that Cuba renounce the $150 million 
sugar subsidy derived from the price discrepancy if it was too "enslaving." Agree- 
ing with the U.S. Government stand on maintaining the present sugar quota, the 
sugar beet growers in the United States expressed their apprehension that a cut in 
the Cuban quota might produce an unhealthy, expensive, and short-lived expansion 
in the U.S. sugar beet industry. 


It was reported that the United Arab Republic had profitably resold to Mo- 
rocco 22,000 tons of the 50,000 tons of sugar previously purchased from Cuba, al- 
though the sugar was still in Cuban warehouses. As a result of the resale, the 
world market price dropped ten points, causing dismay in Cuba. However, Revo- 
luci6n later reported that the United Arab Republic's supposed resale of Cuban 
sugar was in reality only a sale of sugar obtained in East Germany. The U.A.R. 
Ambassador to Cuba, Omar El Gammal, visited President Osvaldo Dortic6s on 
orders from his government to clear up the confusion. 


Inside Cuba, anxiety resulted from further sabotage and incendiary raids on 
the sugar cane fields. However, despite these adversities, the Cuban sugar output 
for 1960, through February 15, as announced by the U.S. Foreign Agricultural 
Service, was well ahead of that of 1959 during the same period: 1,592,718 short 
tons of sugar and 67,371,000 gallons of blackstrap molasses, compared with 
711,626 tons and 29,264,000 gallons a year ago. 


Mineral Taxes; Expropriation; Trade with U.S. There was a threatened 
shutdown of the Freeport Nickel Company's Cuban nickel operations at Moa Bay 
because of a new Cuban mining law that provided for a 5% tax on the value of all 
minerals taken from the ground and a 25% tax on exported ore (HAR, XII: 666). 
These levies were in addition to a long-standing 45% tax on profits from which 
Freeport had gained temporary exemption. Freeport officials said that the funds 
they needed to continue operations and to complete construction were cut off. Any 
possible settlement of the Freeport controversy would also affect the $85 million 
Nicaro nickel plant owned by the U.S. Government. The tax moratorium under 
which Nicaro had been operating for three months (HAR, XII: 666) expired during 
the middle of March. Cuba's potential output of 100 million lbs. of nickel a year 
could be endangered unless the Cuban Government reached a compromise with 
Freeport on the tax issue. ‘ 
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The Freeport Sulphur Company's holdings in Cuba (the $75 million Moa Bay 
Mining Company) and the ($4 million to $5 million) Bethlehem Cuban Iron Com- 
pany were provisionally taken over by the Castro government, although it did not 
plan immediate intervention in the operation of the companies. The seizure of the 


Moa Bay Mining Company was carried out under a resolution of the INRA through 
its delegate Armando Calvo. 


The Cuban Government also expropriated the 22 companies owned by the 
Hedges family, worth approximately $35 million. Burke Hedges, a friend of former 
dictator Batista, served as Cuban Ambassador to Brazil in 1958. The seizure was 


ordered on the basis that the Hedges fortune was made in collaboration with the 
Batista regime. 


U.S.-Cuban trade was down sharply as a result of the deterioration of rela- 
tions between the two countries. Data published in the Department of Commerce 
magazine Survey of Commerce Business showed that in 1959 U.S. exports to 
Cuba fell more than $100 million below 1958 levels, a decline of almost 20%; im- 
ports from Cuba declined by more than $50 million, or about 10%. In 1959 U.S. 
exports to Cuba were about $437 million, imports were about $470 million. In 
1958, U.S. exports to Cuba were about $545 million and imports from Cuba were 
almost $530 million. As a result of the reduction in electrical rates by the Cuban 
Government (HAR, XII: 433), the American and Foreign Power Company's net 
earnings also decreased 31% from the 1958 level. 


Clarification. In reference to the purge of labor leaders (HAR, XIII: 25) by 
the Confederaci6n de Trabajadores de Cuba (CTC), the HISPANIC AMERICAN 
REPORT has been informed that many of those dismissed allegedly for being iden- 
tified with Eusebio Mujal, labor boss under Batista, were actually expelled because 
they refused to work with the Communists in the CTC. Apparently many of those 
accused of being "Mujalistas"” had in fact been persecuted during the Batista re- 


gime for their opposition to the government; this proves clearly that the accusa- 
tion was simply a pretext. 


HAITI 


Administration Officials Denounced by Duvalier. President Frangois 
Duvalier sent a scathing letter to the recently-appointed Minister of Justice Luc 
D. Frangois and Justice Ministry officials criticizing the corruption among certain 
unnamed public servants. This was the second warning to administrative officials 
to clean up the government. It followed a note to the Attorney General on Janu- 
ary 20 criticizing administration structural and functional weaknesses. In his 
March admonition, Duvalier did not cite any specific instances of corruption but 
attacked unscrupulous "pseudo-citizens" who administered the government for 
their personal benefit. The President urged that the Minister of Justice act im- 


mediately to restore "moral value and administrative order" before more serious 
steps were taken. 


Assassination of Government Official. Dr. Roger Rousseau, director of the 
Public Health Service since 1958, was shot down outside his home. In an editorial, 
Jean A. Magloire, editor of the pro-government newspaper Oedipe, described the 
killing as "probably Communist-inspired," claiming that the assassination was a 


serious warning to all close followers of President Duvalier. He added, "What 
happened to Roger Rousseau can happen to any of us." 
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U.S. Aid Plan Halted. Work on the $4.3 million irrigation project in the 
Artibonite Valley (HAR, XII: 208), largest U.S. aid program in Haiti, was sus- 
pended. Harry W. Yoe, director of the program, discontinued loan fund disburse- 
ments because, without the approval of U.S. officials, the Haitian Government 
was hiring and firing engineers and officials on the jointly-controlled project. 

Yoe's action stemmed from the recent dismissal without charges of a highly re- 
garded engineer. The Haitian board of directors for the project had then hired 

two more men, one of whom received a top executive post despite having been 
arrested in 1958 while director of public works. The U.S. officials feared that 

the project would turn into a political football if the Haitians were given unrestricted 
power to create new executive posts and dismiss workers at will. Moreover, a 
question of national sovereignty loomed in the background of the dispute, since the 
loan contained the written condition that the United States would share in the super- 
vision of both work and personnel policies. The Artibonite Valley irrigation project, 
modeled after the Tennessee Valley Authority, had been under development for sev- 
eral years. 


Haitian Economy Supported by U.S. Dollars. A New York Times article 
said that the U.S. aid program would provide nearly $7 million by the end of the 
present fiscal year. The emphasis appeared to be on agricultural development 
as a means of fighting rural poverty. Cacao was being developed on a large scale 
to replace coffee, the principal export crop, the price of which was steadily drop- 
ping. An experiment with fresh vegetables (including highgrade tomatoes, peppers, 
and cucumbers) would determine whether Haiti could profit from the winter market 
in the United States. The leading Cap Haitien newspaper criticized the U.S. aid 
program, which included public health and education projects as well as private 
schemes, for accomplishing very little of lasting benefit. An estimated $6.7 mil- 
lion had already been spent in the current fiscal year. 


New Trade Agreement. Haiti signed a new trade agreement with France 
renewing a former treaty which expired recently. The agreement would provide 
for tariff concessions for various French luxuries, as well as for world-wide 
quota control for exports from Haiti to France and French territories, notably cof- 
fee, honey, and bananas. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


"Human Rights" Controversy in the OAS. When the Dominican Government 
refused to permit the Inter-American Peace Commission to enter the country, it 
became increasingly unlikely that a thorough investigation of the Venezuelan charges 
of "violations of human rights" would ever be completed. The Venezuelan accusa- 
tion had been prompted by the mass arrests in January (HAR, XIII: 29). The Peace 
Commission, made up of five members of the Organization of American States 
(OAS), is not allowed to enter a country without the permission of that country's 
government. 


Urging that the OAS be given more authority in such investigations, a group 
led by U.S. Socialist Norman Thomas petitioned John C. Dreier, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the OAS, asking that a special committee on human rights be formed to 
"safeguard the rights of the helpless Dominican people." Signing the letter were 
250 prominent U.S. citizens, including Senators Hubert Humphrey, Ernest Gruen- 
ing, and Paul H. Douglas. A plan to create such a committee was received favor- 
ably by the members of the OAS with the exception of the Dominican Republic, which 
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voted against considering the plan. Shortly after the letter was published, the 
Dominican Secretary of the Interior emphatically denied before the Dominican 
Congress that any political unrest or violations of human rights existed and crit- 
icized the OAS for wanting to violate its own charter by interfering in a nation's 
domestic affairs. 


Prisoners, the Church, and Trujillo. The 17 Dominican citizens who shot 
their way past Trujillo's secret police to gain asylum in the Brazilian Embassy 
(HAR, XIII: 103) were given permission to leave safely for Brazil. One of the 
conditions for their safe passage was that they not be allowed to leave Brazil for 
some time or to participate in any anti-Trujillo activities. The Dominican Gov- 
ernment made it clear, however, that it was not changing its policy of refusing to 
recognize the right to seek political asylum. An appeals court meanwhile reduced 
to shorter terms the 30-year sentences passed in February against some of those 
arrested in January; others convicted at the same time were freed. The lower 
courts continued to sentence the rest of those arrested in connection with the 
January plot. 


A Dominican official denied that the reduced sentences were due to the pas- 
toral letter written by six Dominican bishops in January (HAR, XIII: 29). How- 
ever, the text of Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo's reply (written in February but 
not published until early March) implied that the pastoral letter had been decisive. 
The Generalissimo did state that he could not legally free the prisoners, but he 
agreed to use his "moral influence" on the government to liberate the women in- 
volved. A campaign was started by Trujillo supporters to counteract the negative 
effects the pastoral letter had had on Trujillo's relationship with the Church. Do- 
minican President Héctor Trujillo, brother of the Generalissimo, along with the 
Cabinet, proposed that the dictator be proclaimed "Benefactor of the Catholic 
Church."' However, more friction was apparent when Bishop Francisco Panal 
excommunicated provincial authorities in La Vega after they held a rally opposing 
the bishop and the Church. 


U.S.-Dominican Relations. Edward C. Burks, one of the U.S. newsmen 
expelled from the Dominican Republic in February (HAR, XIII: 104), was tried and 
convicted in absentia on a charge of defamation of character. Burks had reported 
that Colonel Horacio Frfas, former commandant of La Victoria prison, had been 
arrested and jailed. He was ordered to pay Frfas $75,000 and sentenced to two 
months in jail. 


U.S. officials asked that the Dominican Government return five U.S. World 
War II B-26 bombers that were found to be in the Republic illegally. They were 
supposedly sold in July 1959 to a Chilean pilot to be used for aerial photography 
but were taken directly to the Dominican Republic. The Dominican Govemment 
claimed that the planes had developed engine trouble while on their way to Chile 
and were forced to land in Ciudad Trujillo. It was reported that two of the planes 
had crashed in the Dominican Republic and that the other three had been disman- 
tled to repair the damaged planes. The Chilean civil aeronautics board recom- 
mended that the license of the pilot be revoked. 


Greece Protests Imprisonment of Immigrants. A letter smuggled out of 
La Victoria prison near Ciudad Trujillo stated that 297 Greeks, Spaniards, and 
Serbs were being held there. The prisoners had been brought to the Dominican 
Republic in August 1959 with false promises of work. Upon arriving, they were 
given the choice of serving in Trujillo's foreign legion or being thrown in prison. 
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The Greek Government threatened to take the case to the United Nations if the 
Dominican Republic did not release the Greek citizens. 


Economic ''Prosperity."' There was no doubt that Trujillo's 30-year dicta- 
torship had been an economic success for him and his family. The Wall Street 
Journal estimated his personal fortune at $600 million. Foreign business, from 
which the dictator received a good part of his fortune through "kickbacks," had 
been attracted by such slogans as, ''The Dominican Republic--a friendly Carib- 
bean nation that has no time for Communism." 


PUERTO RICO 


Eisenhower's Return to the Island. On the return leg of his Latin American 
tour (HAR, XIII: 105), President Eisenhower revisited Puerto Rico for a few days 
of golf and relaxation. The New York Times said that after the fatigues of his 
journey and its evident success he was "entitled to forget his responsibilities for 
a few hours."' However, some Peruvians and Venezuelans took a different view, 
showing irritation that he had time for five days of rest on the island (even extended 
by a day) when the U.S. State Department had assured their governments that ur- 
gent business in Washington prevented his visiting these countries (see PERU). 


President Eisenhower extended an apparently innocent invitation to a fellow 
Republican to accompany him back to Washington in the presidential plane. The 
invitation caused a furor since the fellow Republican was no less than Luis A. 
Ferré, vice-president of the Partido Estadista Republicano (PER), which favors 
Puerto Rican statehood, and Governor Luis Mufioz Marfn's greatest rival in the 
November gubernatorial elections. The act of friendship on the part of President 
Eisenhower reactivated the island's political fervor nearly as much as had the ad- 
mission of Alaska and Hawaii as states. Hoping to quench the fire with an adequate 
explanation, Eisenhower's press secretary James Hagerty justified the President's 
seeming support for Ferré in the November elections by commenting, "Can you 
imagine the head of the Republican Party being against a recognized candidate of 
his own party?" President Eisenhower himself said at a press conference, "I as- 
sume that like all good Republicans, if I could vote there [in Puerto Rico], I would 


vote Republican."' Rather than pacifying the Puerto Ricans, the statements touched 
off even more protests. 


Governor Mufioz Marfn, leader of the Partido Popular DemocrA4tico (PPD), 
which is unaffiliated with any U.S. party, was obviously taken aback when he heard 
the news but discreetly chose not to offend the President or draw criticism from 
the mainland by censuring his actions. At first, he tried to explain Eisenhower's 
partisanship as an effort to strike a "political balance" in Puerto Rican politics 

by showing equal favor to the leaders of both the PPD and the PER. Three days 
later, the Governor's protests became more vehement: he branded the President's 
actions "an improper political intervention in Puerto Rican affairs."" This was 
ironic in view of Eisenhower's emphasis during his tour on nonintervention in Latin 
American politics. Finally, Mufioz Marfn tried to soften the impact of the increas- 
ingly numerous protests from all sectors of the island's politics by affirming that 
neither he nor his government had "censured" the President's action but only 
"protested" against it. Nevertheless, led by a PPD majority, the Puerto Rican 
House of Representatives and the Senate passed resolutions "censuring" the Presi- 
dent, which caused a mild uproar in U.S. political circles and comment by the U.S. 
press. Most editorials justified Puerto Rico's protests, considering that President 
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Eisenhower deserved the reproof. Robert Colby Nelson of the Christian Science 
Monitor thoughtfully pointed out that whether Puerto Rico was right or wrong in its 
reaction to Eisenhower, the very fact that Puerto Rico could criticize the President 
of the United States might help convince the rest of Latin America that the island 
was not a vassal state. 


Puerto Rican Democratic Party Activity. The newly-formed Democratic 
Party of Puerto Rico, an affiliate of the U.S. Democratic Party (HAR, XIII: 30), 
named Carlos E. Chard6n, a prominent agronomist and educator, as its candidate 
for governor in the November elections. Chardén served as executive director of 
the Puerto Rico Land Authority and also as head of the Institute of Tropical Agri- 
culture in the 1940's. According to the San Juan Star, he was considered the 
principal organizer of the island's industrial and agricultural development pro- 
grams of Mufioz Marin. However, in the latter part of March, the Party split into 
two factions: one favoring the "commonwealth" form of government, and the 
other upholding the Party's original platform of "statehood when feasible" (HAR, 
XIII: 30). The split occurred at a local convention held while José Benitez, chair- 
man of the Party, was attending a Democratic conference in Detroit. On hearing 
the news, he called the move "unauthorized and illegal." 


No Parole for Albizu Campos. Albizu Campos, leader of the Nationalist 
party of Puerto Rico (HAR, XIII: 31), was denied a parole by the Commonwealth 
Parole Board. He was imprisoned in 1950 after staging an unsuccessful revolt 
against the Puerto Rican Government and planning an attempt to assassinate Pres- 
ident Truman in Washington (HAR, VII: 20). In 1954 he was associated with the 
shooting of four members of the U.S. Congress. The Parole Board did not divulge 
the reasons for rejecting Albizu Campos' parole, but two weeks later El Mundo of 
San Juan said that he had refused to sign the petition for parole when he had been 
informed that the Board would consider it. A number of San Juan lawyers believed 
that Albizu Campos' physical condition influenced the Board's actions. The Nation- 
alist leader had been hospitalized since 1956 as a result of a severe attack of coro- 
nary thrombosis, and the San Juan lawyers felt that his health would be better safe- 
guarded in the hospital. Nationalist sympathy still remained with their leader, as 
the Movimiento Libertador de Puerto Rico sponsored a rally of about 500 indepen- 
dentistas in New York City; they called for his liberation and protested against 
U.S. "military intervention" in Puerto Rico since the Spanish-American War. 


U.S. Army Maneuvers. The largest peacetime air transport exercise in 
U.S. military history ferried 20,000 troops and 11,000 tons of supplies from U.S. 
bases to the island. The 444 aircraft involved in Operation Big Slam/Puerto Pine 
landed both at Ramey Air Force Base and at Roosevelt Roads Naval Air Station at 
an average of one plane every 7-1/2 minutes for a period of 17 days. The exercise 
was a test to determine the ability of the Military Air Transport Service (MATS) 

to increase rapidly its flight operations and to maintain the volume for an extended 
period of time. The U.S. Army's Strategic Army Corps tried to imitate a wartime 
operation with Puerto Rico representing an advanced base from which tactical com- 
bat operations could be carried out. The return flights to the home bases repre- 
sented an attack on the enemy. 


In Cuba the exercise was viewed with considerable apprehension. In spite 
of the U.S. Defense Department's assurance that the airlift was not concerned with 
U.S.-Cuban relations, several Cuban newspapers, including Revolucién, consid- 
ered the maneuvers "threats of war." Government-controlled radio stations 
claimed that the operations were a demonstration of force directed against Cuba. 
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Plant Promotion; Minimum Wage Agreement. The Economic Development 
Administration, popularly known as Fomento, announced a goal of 2,000 factories 
on the island by 1975 and 165 factories during the current fiscal year. In the 1957 
fiscal year, the island fell short of its quota by 13 factories and in 1958 by 24 
factories. At the present rate of development, the objective of 165 factories for 
the current fiscal year was expected to be 30 below the desired total. In an effort 
to make up the difference, Fomento sent a team of five experts to the United States 
for a month of high-pressure selling to industrialists. 


According to the Foreign Information Service of the First National City Bank 
of New York, the AFL-CIO Minimum Wage Committee abandoned its insistence that 
Puerto Rico increase its minimum wage in exact accord with U.S. increases. In- 
stead, the Committee accepted Mufioz Marin's compromise plan based on percent- 
age increases locally determined (HAR, XIII: 32). 


Caribbean Assembly. Some 69 delegates representing ten Latin American 
countries attended the Caribbean Assembly, a branch of the American Assembly, 
formed by President Eisenhower while he was president of Columbia University. 
The theme of the conference was U.S.-Latin American relations, with emphasis 

on anti-U.S. sentiment in Latin America, the alleged U.S. neglect of Latin Ameri- 
can problems, military and economic aid, Communism, and methods of combating 
dictators. Dixon Donnelly, special assistant to Under Secretary of State C. Douglas 
Dillon, was astonished at how little the Latin American delegates understood U.S. 
policies. He blamed the misunderstanding partly on the United States for not pub- 
licizing its aims and partly on Latin America for not seeking the truth. President 


Eisenhower closed the meeting with a luncheon speech about his recent Latin Amer- 
ican tour. 


WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Federal. Like a tropical thunderstorm reverberating in the skies, which 
passes away only to return, the issue over the U.S. naval base at Chaguaramas, 
Trinidad, had for many months bedeviled relations between the United States, 
Trinidad, and the West Indies Federal Government, involving also Great Britain 
(HAR, XII: 439). The newest episode in the story was a bitter clash between Fede- 
ral Prime Minister Grantley Adams and Premier Eric Williams of Trinidad. Re- 
plying to Williams's assertion that the Federal Government was the stooge of the 
British Colonial Office, Adams declared this suggestion beneath contempt, adding 
that Williams had recently become so vituperative in his statements that they could 
no longer be suffered in silence. Adams further characterized them as inaccurate, 
misleading, and untruthful. He also rebutted Williams's criticism of the Federal 
Government's handling of negotiations with Venezuela over smuggling across the 
Gulf of Paria (HAR, XII: 605), asserting that it was inconceivable that anyone fa- 
voring a strong central government, as Williams professed to do, should deny the 
Federal Government the right to deal with external affairs. Adams also replied 

to allegations by Williams of federal mishandling of negotiations with the Nether- 
lands West Indies over the return of Trinidadians who had been laid off by the oil 
companies in Curagao and Aruba. Reserving his heaviest fire until the end, the 
West Indies Prime Minister accused the Trinidad Premier of disclosing confiden- 


tial information that the Federal Government was approaching Washington for a 
loan. 
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Replying in a radio broadcast 24 hours later, Williams surprisingly ignored 
the accusation made by Adams that he had misused confidential documents. In- 
stead he concentrated on the ambiguous position which the Federal Government had 

adopted over Chaguaramas. He also attacked the Federal Government for negoti- 

ating behind his back with the British and the Venezuelan governments. In regard 

to the Trinidad workers in Curagao and Aruba, he had preferred to emphasize his 

government's responsibility by directly investigating the position rather than leav- 

ing it to the Federal Vice-Consul. Speaking in Port of Spain later in the month, 

Williams threatened that if the Federation were not strengthened, Trinidad would 

secede. He described the Chaguaramas base arrangement as the hydra's head of 

colonialism, incompatible with independence. ¢ 


Continuing the protests over the enforced repatriation by the Trinidad police 
of certain immigrants from the smaller islands (HAR, XIII: 109), Grenada Member 7 
of Parliament Padix described these deportations as a shameful state of affairs 

which could not be justified. He appealed to the Trinidad Government to stop this 

drastic action against West Indians in the federal capital. 


Civil aviation discussions between the United Kingdom and the United States 
took place in Barbados. Though adjourned for a few weeks to continue in London, 
the conference recommended expanded route schedules for the Caribbean area. 


Speaking in Jamaica, President Emeritus Harold W. Dodds of Princeton 
University said that the University College of the West Indies could not serve its 
people if its faculties were content merely to pass out to its students knowledge 
received from others. Noting in his speech the great expansion in the range of 
services of the universities of the English-speaking world, he emphasized that 
these places of learning, beyond providing a classical curriculum, must face the 
responsibility of promoting the welfare of mankind by developing personal compe- 
tence for doing the world's work. The time had gone when any university could 
think of itself in relation merely to its own region or its own country. At the cele- 
bration of the tenth anniversary of the installation of Princess Alice, Countess of 
Athlone, as Chancellor of the University College of the West Indies, Senator J. 
William Fulbright conveyed to her the official greetings of the Government of the 
United States. He emphasized that a new nation must learn to understand educa- 
tion beyond its national sphere, adding that the time was ripe for sectional alle- 
giance to give way to loyalty to humanity as a whole. Free education for all must 
be a chief aim of the West Indies Federation. During the month it was announced 
that the West Indies Federal Government would get a grant of £833,000 from the 
U.S. Government which would go toward the West Indies Loan and Guarantee Fund. 


Jamaica. Candidates of the Peoples National Party won the majority of seats 
in the municipal and parochial general elections in Jamaica on March 1, gaining 
control of ten parishes including the Kingston corporate area against three parishes 
controlled by the Jamaica Labor Party. The results represented no major change, 
though independent candidates fared badly. 


Governor Sir Kenneth Blackburne of Jamaica outlined in broad detail the 
economic program of the government for the coming financial year, emphasizing 
the provision of new financial institutions for the island including the establishment 
of the Bank of Jamaica. A system of mortgage insurance in aid of housing develop- 
ment was to be instituted while the income tax law was to be amended and consoli- 
dated. There would also be provision for the development of cottage-type hotels 
together with overseas investment in co-operative apartment buildings. A Scientific 
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Research Council would be established. The total expenditure for the year was 
estimated at 438,648,571. 


It was announced that Jamaica would alter its electrical frequency from 40 
cycles to 50 cycles with completion in 1962. While this would dispose of a major 
inconvenience in the island, at the same time Surinam was installing 60-cycle 
equipment (see NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES). This emphasized the division in 
Latin America between countries which used a frequency of 50 cycles influenced 
by plants financed from Europe and those which used 60-cycle U.S. equipment. 


The directors of Rose Hall Sugar Factory announced that the factory would 
close down when the current crop was consumed due to the recent awards by the 
Goldenberg Commission which involved substantial wage increases. It was also 
believed that two other factories were likely to close. Since Jamaica has no sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance and no alternative work was likely to be available, 
the social implications were serious. 


Trinidad. Premier Eric Williams announced a record budget of BWI $195 
million. No increased taxation was envisaged. Sir Jock Campbell, chairman of 
the Booker group of companies (HAR, XIII: 33) which has a dominant position in 
British Guiana, said that his company planned two projects for Trinidad including 
the setting up of a $1 million lithographic plant this year. 


Other Islands. The West Indies Federal Government announced preliminary 
grants-in-aid to various islands as follows (in British West Indian dollars): Anti- 
gua, $1,536,000; Dominica, $1,357,000; Grenada, $1,568,000; Montserrat, $914,000; 
St. Lucia, $1,168,000; St. Vincent, $1,237,500; and Turks and Caicos, $494,400 
(BWI $1 = US $0.59). The new allocations showed an increase of 14% over those 
for 1959, the grant being raised in the case of every island involved except St. 
Vincent. Jamaica, Trinidad, and Barbados do not receive grants-in-aid, but the 
only island in the Leewards which does not receive assistance is St. Kitts. These 
grants-in-aid are taken from £8,750 million allocated by the United Kingdom over 
a period of five years beginning January 1, 1959. 


British Guiana. Plagued with divergent views between the majority Peoples 
Progressive Party (PPP) which draws its strength from the East Indian commu- 
nity and is reluctant to enter the West Indies Federation, the Peoples National 
Congress (PNC) favoring the Federation, the smaller separatist Guianese Inde- 
pendence Movement and the Colonial Office, the British Guiana Constitutional 
Conference in London dragged wearily along. Its wrangles had been enlivened by 
the arrest outside South Africa House on March 23 of PNC leader Forbes Burnham 
and Narine Singh, leader of the Guianese Independence Movement, on a charge of 
using insulting words and of behavior likely to cause a breach of the peace. Singh 
was fined and Burnham acquitted. PPP leader Cheddi Jagan had a meeting with 
Home Secretary Richard A. Butler to complain of the treatment which he had re- 
ceived from the police. On March 29 after three weeks of disputes, Jagan walked 
out of the conference, asserting that it was being bamboozled with delaying tactics 
by the Colonial Office. He also objected to the question of reserved powers and of 
legislation by Orders-in-Council. Finally, however, Jagan accepted the proposals 
"under strong protests."' The new constitution which would take full effect after 
the August 1961 General Election set up an elected House of Representatives and 

a nominated Legislative Council. 
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British Honduras. Paul P. Kennedy, writing in the New York Times, re- 
ported the formation of a new political party in British Honduras. The purpose of 
this so-called third force would be to strengthen the weak political representation 
of British Honduras. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 


In its agricultural difficulties, Martinique seemed to be faring no better than 
France. The Martinique Chamber of Commerce considered 1959 to be a poor agri- 
cultural year. Sugar production, which amounted to 76,805 metric tons, was slightly 
better than in the two previous years but did not reach the permitted French market 
quota of 92,000 tons. In the 1959-60 rum year ending March 31, only half of the 
permitted quota of 88,000 hectolitres had been released for the first ten months, 


with little prospect of more. In the 1958-59 year, only seven-tenths of the quota 
was released. 


Le Courrier of Fort-de-France criticized editorially the lack of understand- 
ing of Martinique displayed by Max Clos in an article in Le Figaro of Paris. Clos 
had recently visited the island. The local newspaper gleefully pointed out that an 
accompanying photograph depicted a man carrying a "load of sugar cane on his 
back."' Actually it was a fisherman with a net of crayfish, an error that might 
have been avoided had the reporter made a few inquiries. In a more serious vein, 
the editorial stressed that even if Martinique reached its quota of 92,000 tons of 
sugar, the standard of living would remain inadequate. 


As in other parts of the West Indies, Martinique was benefiting from the 
tourist boom. Fifty cruise ships with about 25,000 passengers were expected in 
1960, compared with 31 cruise ships bringing 15,000 passengers in 1959. 


The auctioning by the French Government of Devil's Island, one of the iron- 
ically named "Islands of Salvation,"' grimly recalled the past. Over the years 
seventy thousand Frenchmen had served penal sentences on this island off the coast 
of French Guiana. The most famous was Captain Alfred Dreyfus, who survived to 


return to France four years later, following a major political scandal arising from 
his conviction. 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Curagao and Aruba. In the Echo of Aruba, Morris Serphos, Jr., noted 
improved relations with Venezuela during 1959. He forecast a close economic 
link with the European Common Market, as well as Netherlands financing for the 
development of Curagao and Aruba, linked with the forthcoming visit of Nether- 
lands Vice Prime Minister J. Korthals. Commenting on its 1958 contract which 
would expire in May 1960, the Petroleum Workers' Federation of Curagao said 
that while relations with employers had not been smooth at first, they had recently 
improved. In view of the forthcoming negotiations, a research committee had been 


set up by the union in an attempt to improve conditions in the light of experience 
obtained. 


Surinam. To stimulate private investment, the Surinam Legislative Council 
passed a new investment law. New enterprises which did not compete with indus- 
tries already established would receive income tax exemption over a period of from 


five to ten years. Various import duty concessions were also included. The new 
regulations were similar to those in many other countries endeavoring to attract 
foreign investment. However, an unusual feature was that an undertaking with a 
capital of 100,000 Surinam guilders or over would be eligible for one additional 
year's tax benefit above the basic five-year period for each 55,000 guilders of ad- 
ditional capital, up to a maximum of a further five years (1 Surinam guilder equals 
$0. 53026). 


Advised by a U.S. concern, the Harza Engineering Company, the Surinam 
Government was drawing up plans for a 50,000-kilowatt hydroelectric plant on the 
Saramacca River, to be completed by 1968. When the much larger 60-cycle Bro- 
kopondo hydroelectric project is completed in 1965, the existing 50-cycle electri- 
cal equipment in Surinam will have to be converted to this frequency. At present 
the larger countries in South America use mainly 50 cycles (see WEST INDIES). 
This change indicates the increasing commercial influence of the United States 
which employs 60 cycles, contrasted with 50 cycles in Europe. The project, jointly 
sponsored by the Surinam Government and the Aluminum Company of America 
through its subsidiary Suralco, would construct hydroelectric works on the Suri- 
nam River to generate one billion kilowatts. Though this represented fifty times 
the present electrical consumption of Paramaribo, much of it would be consumed 
in a plant to be built by Suralco to smelt 40,000 tons of aluminum annually. 


Surinam bauxite ore exports for 1959 were 3,383,793 metric tons, which was 
an increase of 518,527 metric tons over 1958, though less than the record sales of 
3,485,000 metric tons in 1956. Of this, Suralco exported 2,702,521 tons and Billiton 
682,272 tons, an increase of 16% and 11% respectively over the 1958 figures for 


these firms.* Both firms had contracts to supply ore to the United States stockpile. 


It was announced that the Colmar Surinam Oil Company would ship an oil 
drilling rig from the United States to Paramaribo, Surinam, and would spend at 
least $1 million in the search for oil in this territory. Standard Oil of California 
was also understood to be interested in Dutch Guiana. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Carnival, Fires, and Conspiracy. Pre-lenten revelry and forest fires during 
the first week in March played important roles in diverting Venezuelan attention 
from what had been the almost constant threat of subversion since the overthrow of 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez dictatorship in January 1958. While revelers played in the 
streets of Caracas, fires raged over Avila mountain range between the capital and 
the coast, destroying thousands of acres of forest vegetation and occupying more 
than a thousand fire-fighters from the Army, National Guard, Boy Scouts, and 
Ministry of Agriculture. The battle was won after about five days with the aid of 
two B-25 airplanes equipped with tanks of fire-extinguishing liquid, contracted 
from a U.S. firm. So much water was used in fighting the conflagration that a 
temporary shortage was caused in Caracas. In consequence the Caracas chief of 
police threatened any Carnival participants found using water capriciously with 
mobilization as fire fighters. 


*The discrepancy between the total figure and the combined exports of the 
above two concerns, which exceeded it, was not explained by Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, which reported the figures as supplied by the U.S. Consulate in Parama- 
ribo. 
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This diversion from political matters was only temporary, however. Former 
General JesGs Marfa Castro Le6n indicated that he still considered himself leader 
of the forces opposed to the government of President R6mulo Betancourt. Castro 
Leén had been Minister of Defense in the governing junta established after the over- 
throw of Pérez Jiménez. In an open letter addressed to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and printed as a paid advertisement in the New York Times, he attacked 
the present regime for economic waste, torture, ignoring human rights, illegal 
seizure, and systematically trying to destroy the Venezuelan Armed Forces. The 
former Air Force General claimed that nearly 1% of Venezuela's population of 

6.65 million was in exile. Coinciding with Castro Leén's epistolary barrage were 
reports from Communist sources that Venezuelan officials had discovered a ship- 
ment of arms and ammunition while investigating reports of an airplane crash near 
the Colombian border. It was reported that the plane, piloted by two U.S. citizens, 
was loaded with equipment to supply forces on the Colombian side of the border 
which were grouping for an attack against the Venezuelan Government. Reports 
were also received from Colombia that agents were soliciting mercenaries in that 
country to participate in a Venezuelan revolution. Despite these evidences of anti- 
Betancourt activity, the government's position was that expressed by Minister of 
Education Rafael Pizani in his visit to Mexico when he declared that ''the conscience 


of the Venezuelan people was one of democracy" and that ''counterrevolution was 
no longer feared." 


; Leaders of the attempted coup against the provisional government of Admiral 
Wolfgang Larrazdbal in July 1958 (HAR, XI: 503) were absolved of criminal charges 
by a Venezuelan military court. The leaders of the attempted rebellion were Ma- 
jor José Hely Mendoza, accused of heading the group; Major Ali Chalbaud Paoli; 
Captains Luis Pavén Izturriaga and Luis Gonz4lez; Lieutenants Nicol4s Hurtado 
Barrios, Carlos Quintero Florido, and Oscar Pérez Arévalo; and Sergeant Amable 
Contreras. The prosecution had asked for prison terms of up to 14 years for the 
accused, but the court ruled that the coup attempt was made against a de facto 
government and that military law did not consider it a crime to attempt to replace 
one such government with another. 


Communism in the University. Many Venezuelans, including older members 
of the President's own Acci6n Democrftica (AD) party, were disturbed by the 
alignment of AD youth with the Venezuelan Communist Party to back coalition can- 
didates for posts on the executive committee of the Central University's student 
government. The Communist Party won posts in the Schools of Medicine and Eco- 
nomics. The AD and Communist parties formed coalitions which were victorious 
in the Schools of Law, Humanities, Dentistry, Biochemistry, and Veterinary Med- 
icine. The AD was victorious in the School of Pharmacy; and the Christian Social- 
ist party COPEI won in the School of Engineering. Although there was considerable 
importance attached to the apparent increase in Communist strength in the Univer- 
sity, many observers refused to be alarmed at the students' leftist tendencies. As 
Venezuelan Consul General in Washington Colonel Jorge Marcano explained, "The 
big extra-curricular activity of university students in Latin America is militant 
politics, mostly to the left." The AD youth answered the criticism of its elder 
partisans by stating that they did not agree with the moderate policies of the Pres- 
ident or of the AD elders and were therefore justified in cooperating with the Com- 
munist youth. In a recommendation sent to Venezuela by Pope John XXIII, Catho- 
lics were asked not to send their students to the Central University in view of the 
current Communist strength there and because of a recent wave of decisions on 


the part of students planning to be priests to give up their religious studies in favor 
of the adoption of "exotic theories." 
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The Cuban Controversy in Venezuela. The announcement, published in Cara- 
cas dailies as late as March 25, that Venezuela would attend the Havana conference 
of underdeveloped nations (HAR, XII: 664) was reversed a few days later by Pres- 
ident Betancourt. In a meeting with visiting Cuban Foreign Minister Radl Roa, 
Betancourt indicated that the Venezuelan Government had decided that, because of 
the lack of support among other Latin American nations and the current unrest in 
the Caribbean, it would not participate in the conference. It was reported in gov- 
ernment circles that Betancourt feared the conference would be the stage for an 
anti-U.S. campaign by Cuban Premier Fidel Castro and that he did not want Vene- 
zuela to be regarded as sympathizing with the current Cuban attitude toward the 
United States. Student and labor groups carrying anti-U.S. slogans staged two 
demonstrations against Betancourt's position and in favor of participation in the 
"Conference of Hunger."' The demonstrations were small for Caracas and were 
considered of little significance. The Cuban Foreign Minister spent several days 
traveling with Venezuelan Foreign Minister Ignacio Luis Arcaya and addressed 
various university and civic groups. 


Cuban and Venezuelan business representatives were in a more cooperative 
mood in Havana. Means of establishing closer economic ties between the two 
Caribbean nations were discussed, and Cuban sources indicated that the Cuban 
producers were optimistic that Venezuela would eventually provide an appreciable 
market for their goods. 


Good Will in Caracas. Caracas was the focal point for the visits of several 
foreign dignitaries during March. Former U.S. presidential candidate Adlai E. 
Stevenson arrived at the end of the month for a four-day visit. He talked with the 
President, spoke to civic groups, and visited the eastern section of Venezuela, in- 
specting the Caronf hydroelectric plant and the operations of the Orinoco Mining 
Company, a subsidiary of U.S. Steel, in Puerto Ordaz. Alberto Gainza Paz, the 
editor and owner of La Prensa of Buenos Aires, reported after a visit with Pres- 
ident Betancourt that he was greatly impressed by the ''frankness and wisdom" of 
the Venezuelan President. The United Arab Republic and Poland also had good will 
missions in Venezuela in March. The Arab mission, headed by Deputy Foreign 
Minister Hussein Zul Takar Sabri, was reportedly interested primarily in petro- 
leum problems and Venezuela's recently-signed agrarian reform bill (HAR, XIII: 
112). The representatives of the Nasser government also visited the Guayana re- 
gion, taking special interest in Venezuela's national steel plant at Matanzas and 
the Caronf hydroelectric plant. The Polish mission, headed by Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Trade Franciszek Modrzewski, succeeded in establishing a Polish 
trade mission in Caracas. The mission visited a number of other Latin American 
countries, including Cuba and Brazil. 


Oil Policy Criticism. Despite the contract settlement between the major 
oil companies operating in Venezuela and the oil workers' union (HAR, XIII: 113), 
attention was once again focused upon reports of dismissals in the oil industry 
(HAR, XII: 274). However, according to a study made by the Ministry of Mines 
and Hydrocarbons, the reports were alarmist and exaggerated. There were com- 
plaints against the government's policy of granting no new mineral concessions to 
foreign enterprises. Several newspapers carried charges that this policy was 
stifling new investments in Venezuela. Minister of Mines and Hydrocarbons Juan 
Pablo Pérez Alfonso stated definitely that the government would continue its policy. 
He stated that the major oil companies were not behind the criticism and implied 
that it was led by reactionary factions which were striving to create the impression 
that the coalition government's policies were weakening the economy. 
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Problems for Shippers. Great instability in the shipping trade of Venezuela 
existed because of the decision of the U.S. Atlantic and Gulf, Venezuela, and 
Netherlands Shipping Conference to increase the number of commodities subject 
to uncontrolled cargo rates on shipping from the United States to Venezuela. Pre- 
viously, ocean freights were based on an established tariff schedule but because 
of the open rate decision the shipping companies could charge any price for moving 
cargoes. The opening of rates was prompted by the inability of the Conference's 
member companies to compete with nonmember shippers, and it was reported that 
rates would remain fixed on cargoes not carried by the nonmember competitors. 
Member lines included Grace Lines, Alcoa Steamship Company, Lykes Brothers 
Steamship Company, Royal Netherlands Steamship Company, Torm Lines, and 
Peninsula and Occidental Steamship Company. 


Venezuelan longshoremen, fearful that their jobs might be endangered, re- 
fused to work the Grace Lines' new container ship Santa Eliana. This all-container- 
lift-on-lift-off ship was boycotted for more than two weeks by the La Guaira dock 

workers, forcing Grace Lines to suspend container ship service to Venezuela until 
an agreement could be reached with the representatives of the dock workers' union. 


COLOMBIA 


Dissident Gains in Congressional Elections. In balloting marked by 50% 
voter abstention, the Colombian people on March 20 elected new members of the 
national House of Representatives. Early returns indicated that the dissident 
Conservative faction led by former President Mariano Ospina Pérez and Gilberto 
Alzate Avendafio had received an unexpected majority of the Conservative votes, 
winning 38 House seats as compared to only 36 for the former majority faction 
presided over by former President Laureano G6mez. Jorge Leyva's dissident 
Conservative followers, greatly weakened by their failure to join the Ospina and 
Alzate alliance earlier (HAR, XII: 555), obtained only two posts. On the Liberal 
side, the dissident group under Alfonso Lépez Michelsen made a substantial gain, 
winning at least 16 seats of the total of 76 allotted to the Liberal Party under the 
National Front parity agreement (HAR, X: 672); the remaining 60 seats went to 
members of the official Liberal Party led by Darfo Echandfa. 


Although the election was termed one of the most dramatic off-year political 
struggles the nation had ever seen, the polling was nevertheless completed peace- 
fully and without denial of voting rights, something of a record in Colombian polit- 
ical history. However, of the more than 6.5 million citizens eligible to vote, some 
2 million neglected to register and approximately half of the remainder failed to go 
to the polls. Although the Liberals again proved themselves more numerous than 
their opponents, the total vote for each party was about 40% below that registered 
in the most recent Congressional elections, held in 1958. Opinions varied, but 
most observers felt that the high degree of intentional abstention represented a 
passive demand from the people for greater depth, seriousness, and responsibility 
in national politics. The abstention, however, was not considered a denouncement 
of the current coalition system of government; the popularity of the National Front 
remained firm, along with that of President Alberto Lleras Camargo, who was not 
once attacked personally in the entire electoral campaign. 


The election immediately led to a rash of resignations by former majority 
faction Laureanista Conservatives. Those in office were subject to immediate 
replacement by the dissident Ospino-alzatistas, who now constituted the majority, 
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since President Lleras Camargo had earlier established the policy of governing 
with only the majority faction of each political party. The Cabinet resigned as a 
body, Liberals included, so that the President might be free to effect a total re- 
organization of his Cabinet. However, because of his approaching visit to the 
United States in early April, he requested that all those who had resigned remain 
in office until his return. It was assumed that he thus intended to freeze the polit- 
ical situation until later, when he could use the influence derived from his trip in 
an attempt to bring all factions into a harmonious relationship with his government. 
The delay would also provide a cooling off period during which both parties might 
calmly evaluate their new political positions. 


Two days after the election, the defeated septuagenarian Conservative Party 
leader Laureano G6mez announced his formal retirement from politics. In a state- 
ment signed by the entire Laureanista directive body, he reiterated his party's 
pre-election refusal to play a minority role in national politics and left all mem- 
bers free to follow whatever course they might choose. It seemed likely that many 
would transfer their loyalty to the Ospina Pérez and Alzate Avendafio alliance, in- 
asmuch as this faction had pledged its support to the National Front government. 
Ospina and Alzate encouraged the move toward unity by inviting all Conservatives 

to give up personal "isms" and return, unconditionally, to the single historic party. 
In order to establish a really cohesive political unit, however, some agreement 
would have to be reached on the basic points of party policy which had caused dis- 
sension under G6mez' leadership, notably the Supreme Court reform bill (HAR, 

XII: 556), the bandit rehabilitation program (HAR, XII: 331 and XIII: 40), and the 
proposed constitutional reform regarding the President's powers during a state of 
siege (HAR, XII: 498). 


Darfo Echandfa resigned the leadership of the Liberal Party immediately 
after the election and appointed a five-member executive committee to head the 
party until a national convention could be held to elect a new leader. Two factors 
influenced his resignation: the unexpectedly large Liberal losses to the Lépez 
Michelsen dissident faction, and the untempered criticism of former Liberal Party 
leader Carlos Lleras Restrepo. The latter publicly denounced Echandfa for elim- 
inating Juan Lozano y Lozano, an independent Liberal dissident, from the party 
ballot in Tolima Department, where he had been unanimously chosen by the de- 
partmental convention to head its electoral list. Lozano's political views were 
well known to those who had selected him, but because he would not swear uncon- 
ditionally to uphold the Liberal Party's program within the National Front govern- 
ment, Echandfa refused to allow his name to appear. This highhandedness, added 
to the fact that Echandfa had endorsed the inclusion of wealthy and influential news- 
papermen as candidates (thus breaking with tradition by allowing the press to have 
its own political representation), was believed to have cost the party heavily in 
votes. 


President Lleras Camargo's Visit to the United States. The Colombian 
Government published a list of dignitaries who would accompany President Lleras 
Camargo on his official two-week visit to the United States beginning on April 4. 
Included were the Ministers of Agriculture and Public Works, Gilberto Arango 
Londofio and Virgilio Barco Vargas, the head of the National Department of Plan- 
ning and Technical Services (an economic research organ), Jorge Franco Holgufn, 
and two labor leaders, Victor Julio Silva, president of the Confederaci6n de Tra- 
bajadores de Colombia (CTC), and Antonio Dfaz, president of the Unién de Traba- 
jadores de Colombia (UTC). It was believed that the Colombian chief of state 
would discuss continued U.S. economic aid to Colombia with President Eisenhower 
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and other government officials. He was also to address a joint session of Con- 
gress and make eight major speeches to various governmental and private organ- 
izations. A brief stop in Panama was included in the itinerary for the U.S. trip, 
and invitations had reportedly been accepted to pay official state visits to Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile, Peru, and Ecuador later in the year. 


Commercial Agreement Signed with United Arab Republic. A good will 
mission from the United Arab Republic currently touring Latin America arrived 

in Bogot4 late in March. The U.A. R. representatives presented President Lleras 
Camargo with the Order of the Nile, and Deputy Foreign Minister Hussein Zul 
Fakar Sabri reportedly negotiated a commercial agreement with the Colombian 
Government. Although no details were released, it was rumored that the United 


Arab Republic wished to enter into a barter deal, exchanging wheat for Colombian 
coffee. 


Government's Economic Development Program. President Lleras Camargo 
asked some fifty financial experts to help the government prepare detailed plans 
for carrying out the national economic development plan announced in February 
(HAR, XIII: 115-6). Ten special commissions were named to study specific aspects 
of the program and report their findings to the President's Economic Policy and 
Planning Council. The required bills would then be formulated for consideration 


by the next Congress, and legislation approved in previous sessions would be exe- 
cuted in accordance with committee recommendations. 


Expansion in the Petroleum Industry. The government-owned Colombian 
Petroleum Company made an agreement with a group of Barranquilla industrialists 
for the construction of a $6.7 million gas pipe line north 125 miles to Barranquilla 
from the Cicuco oil field, where natural gas was recently discovered. Plans included 
a 6% rate of expansion, with a view to supplying the city with all its natural gas needs 
for a period of at least ten years. The new company said that it would offer gas ata 
price 25% below the present cost of fuel oil, thereby reducing expenses for Barran- 
quilla's industrial plants and releasing an additional amount of fuel oil for export. 


International Petroleum (Colombia) Ltd., a subsidiary of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, announced that it would construct a $13.2 million plant next to its oil 
refinery in Cartagena for the production of ammonia and nitric acid. Daily output 
was to be 300 tons of ammonia and 150 tons of nitric acid, using raw materials and 
gases from the refinery. Fifty tons a day of the ammonia would be used for the 
manufacture of nitric acid, 125 tons would be for local use, and 125 tons for ex- 
port. All the nitric acid and the ammonia for local use would be employed in the 
manufacture of chemical fertilizer. In connection with the latter, it was reported 
that Colombian, U.S., and West German interests were negotiating to build a $12 
million chemical fertilizer plant in Cartagena. 


Favorable 1959 Trade Balance; Unified Foreign Exchange Rate. Colombia 
registered a $40 million favorable balance of trade in 1959, $20 million lower than 
in the preceding year. Preliminary reports indicated that the nation's exports to- 
taled $460 million in 1959 compared with $460.7 million in 1958, while imports 
amounted to $420 million as compared with $399.9 million in 1958. Agricultural 


commodities made up about 90% of total exports, with coffee accounting for approx- 
imately 80%. 


Although no official announcement had been made, it seemed probable that 
the Colombian Government would take steps in the near future to unify its free and 
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so-called "auction" system of marketing foreign exchange. While the free mar- 
ket value of the peso had risen in recent months from nearly 8.0 pesos to the dol- 
lar to less than 7.0, the auction rate, which is controlled by the government and 
available only to commercial importers, was suddenly lowered in March from the 
6.40 level it had maintained for a year to about 6.60. This change led observers 
to believe that the government intended to effect a gradual rise in the auction mar- 
ket price until it met the free market rate so that a single unified price could be 
established. A single rate for foreign payments, with presumably some permitted 
fluctuation, would be regarded as another mark of what bankers and Washington of- 
ficials had been acclaiming as Colombia's growing financial strength. At the end 
of March, however, Treasury Minister Hernando Agudelo Villa quenched the grow- 
ing rumors by stating that, although asingle rate of exchange was the government's 
ultimate goal, it could be achieve only after long and careful study of the factors 
involved and then could be effected only through the normal legislative processes. 


ECUADOR 


Pre-election Rioting in Quito. Five persons were reported killed and many 
more injured in Ecuador's capital cityon March 19 in rioting linked with the forth- 
coming June 5 presidential elections. The clash was sparked by the arrival from 
Guayaquil of former President (1934-35, 1944-47, 1952-56) José Marfa Velasco 
Ibarra, candidate of the Federaci6én Nacional Velasquista. Velasco Ibarra deliv- 
ered a speech in which he denounced the "crimes" of the present administration 
and even threatened President Camilo Ponce Enrfquez in the event of fraud on 
election day. During the address, supporters of former President (1948-52) 
Galo Plaza Lasso, candidate of the Frente DemocrA4tico Nacional, a coalition con- 
sisting of the Liberal Party, some independents, and the Gonzalo Oleas Zambrano 
faction of the Socialist Party (HAR, XIII: 116), gathered before the El Comercio 
newspaper building holding the body of a citizen allegedly attacked and killed by 
Velasquistas. In the conflict that ensued, the offices of El Comercio and the 
radio stations Espejo, Voz de la Democracia, and Cosmopolita, which supported 
Galo Plaza, and the Gran Colombia radio station, which supported the Conserva- 
tive candidate Gonzalo Cordero Crespo, were threatened. 


Velasco Ibarra's group was blamed by the other presidential candidates for 
several outbreaks of violence. In turn, the Velasquista movement issued an ex- 
tensive declaration in which it blamed the present government and Galo Plaza for 
the disorder and bloodshed in Quito. President Ponce Enrfquez claimed neutrality 
for his administration and appealed to the nation for calm during the election cam- 
paign. In an attempt to prevent further disorder, Galo Plaza proposed that the 
rival parties make a gentleman's agreement, obliging them to carry on the re- 
mainder of their campaigning in a dignified and civilized manner. All seconded 
the proposal except Velasco Ibarra, who refused to take part. 


Eleventh Inter-American Conference Rescheduled. José A. Mora, secretary 
general of the Organization of American States (OAS), stated that the Eleventh 
Inter-American Conference, which was to have taken place in Quito in February 
(HAR, XIII: 43), would probably still be held there. He added that most of the 
OAS Council members were known to favor March 1961 as the new date. 


Exports Favorable; Currency Steady. Ecuador remained the world's lead- 
ing exporter of bananas, with shipments of 34.8 million stems in 1959. Cacao 
exports during 1959 totaled 62.8 million lbs. compared with 49.5 million lbs. in 
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1958, an increase of 26.9% in volume but only 5.3% in value. The 1959-60 coffee 
crop was estimated at 33,000 tons, more than meeting an export quota under the 
world coffee agreement of 27,300 tons. Exports of shrimp, rapidly becoming an 
important source of foreign exchange, were valued at more than $4 million in 1959. 
Preliminary statistics released by the Banco Central gave the total value of sea 
foods exported in 1959 as $5.2 million, the increase of $1 million over 1958 ex- 
ports being due to greater sales of shrimp. Ecuador had a favorable balance of 
trade amounting to $45.5 million for 1959. The sucre remained comparatively 
strong, with the official exchange rate ranging from 15.00 to 15.15 per dollar as 
of March, and a free-market range from 17.10 to 17.15. 


Mineral and Public Works Developments. Under a program of technical 
assistance, a commission of geologists from the German Federal Republic com- 
pleted its investigations of various ore deposits throughout Ecuador. A study of 
proposals for economic cooperation between Ecuador and Venezuela was being 
made by a joint committee of the two countries. Work continued on the new port 
facilities being constructed at Guayaquil and on the Inter-American Highway from 
Loja to Macara. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


APRA Candidacy of Haya de la Torre. Ramiro Prialé, leader of the Partido 
Aprista Peruano (APRA), climaxed a Lima "Aprista Brotherhood" celebration 
(HAR, XIII: 119) with the announcement that Victor RaGl Haya de la Torre would 
be the party's 1962 presidential candidate. This expected declaration completed 
a round of speeches, some with anti-U.S. feeling, by Haya de la Torre, former 
President José Figueres of Costa Rica, Luis Beltran Prieto of Venezuela, and 
Salvador Allende of Chile. Haya de la Torre conferred several hours with party 
leaders before returning by air to Europe, where he is residing. 


Prado's European Tour. After his February visits to Italy, France, Switz- 
erland, and England (HAR, XIII: 119), President Manuel Prado Ugarteche con- 
tinued his tour, attending political and economic conferences in Germany, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium. Germany's President Heinrich Luebke and Chancellor 
Conrad Adenauer received the Peruvian chief executive and piloted him through 
meetings on Andean industrialization and agricultural needs. Queen Juliana and 
other members of the Netherlands royal court entertained the Prados at a palace 
reception after a trip through the streets of The Hague, Amsterdam, and Rotter- 
dam, which were specially decorated in honor of the Peruvian President. 


Belgian leaders gathered for a brief meeting with the Peruvian chief of state 
and bemoaned the fact that their country had little trade with his. Prado urged 
Belgian Minister of Foreign Trade Jacques van Offelen and other members of the 
forthcoming April business mission to Peru to look toward long term moderniza- 
tion projects such as irrigation and transportation as the most advantageous types 
of investment. 


After returning to Peru, the President made two televised reports on the 
concrete results of his trip, including agreements for the financing of irrigation 
projects, mine and smelter development, fertilizer plants, hydroelectric plants, 
colonization, hospitals, the merchant marine, and the air force. The largest 
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agreement was with France for the investment of $140 million, mostly for the 
development of a hydroelectric plant on the upper Mantaro River, one of the Andean 
tributaries of the Amazon. Other credits were advanced by Switzerland and the 

Netherlands to aid Peru in the stabilization of its foreign reserve. 


U.S. Personalities and Peru: Eisenhower, Stevenson, and Ambassador 
Chapin. The press severely criticized President Eisenhower's decision not to 
visit Peru during his Latin American tour and complained even more loudly fol- 
lowing a report that his visit had been canceled to enable him to rest and play golf 
in Puerto Rico (see PUERTO RICO). Senator George Smathers (Dem., Florida) 
was first credited by Lima's La Prensa with making the statements about the 
itinerary change during his January 30 visit to Lima, but he later said that he was 
misquoted. 


Adlai Stevenson's South American journey, mostly devoted to sightseeing, 
included stops in Cuzco, Machu Picchu, and Lima. In an interview with a group 
of students at San Marcos University, the scene of the 1958 Nixon incident (HAR, 
XI: 270-2), he emphasized the importance of the participation of all of Peru's 
people in the democratic process and praised the strengthened Peruvian economy. 
One of Stevenson's companions, William Benton, former Senator from Illinois and 
Encyclopedia Britannica editor, urged a Cuzco airport audience to attack their 
problems of illiteracy, economics, and government vigorously so that the nation 
might continue to advance. 


The new U.S. Ambassador to Peru, career diplomat Seldin Chapin, arrived 
in Lima just in time to dedicate the recently-completed four-story embassy. An 
Annapolis graduate, Chapin served in the Navy prior to full-time duties with the 
State Department. His embassy service has included China, Italy, Ecuador, Haiti, 
Chile, Algiers, France, and Panama. He replaced Theodore C. Achilles, who 
was appointed special counselor to the staff of the State Department in Washington. 


Coastal Limits Pact. Delegates from Peru, Chile, and Ecuador met in Lima 
and framed a joint resolution to extend territorial coastal limits by international 
agreement. The resolution was to be presented at the Geneva U.N. Conference on 
Ocean Rights. Acting Foreign Minister Luis Alvarado Garrido later announced that 
all three governments had approved the proposal as drafted in the tripartite meet- 
ing; but the chances for passage of such a proposal seemed remote. The three 
countries had unilaterally extended their territorial waters to 200 miles, but this 
wild claim had been generally rejected. 


Financial Confidence. Treasury bonds worth 250 million soles, which were 
offered for public sale to cover the national budget expenditures for the first quar- 
ter of 1960, were purchased immediately and many requests were left unfilled, 
according to a report by Premier Pedro Beltran. Time magazine stated that the 
nation's foreign reserves had climbed to $11 million following a December deficit, 
even after prepaying an International Monetary Fund debt (HAR, XIII: 120). The 
exchange rate remained at 27.6 soles per dollar, and the government announced 
that there was no appreciable rise in the cost of living during March. 


Hilda Gadea and "Che" Guevara. Further information received about Aprista 
leader Hilda Gadea (HAR, XIII: 44) suggests that she could not have made the ac- 
quaintance of her former husband Ernesto Guevara in Peru, since they met in 1954 
when she was in exile. Although her recent break with Aprismo was described as 
a "direct consequence of her reunion with her ex-husband. . . in Cuba," Guevara 
himself was married recently to a Cuban. 
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BOLIVIA 


Attempted Coup in La Paz. La Paz residents awoke at 4 a.m. on March 19 
to the sound of gunfire. It was some time before citizens realized that they were 
listening to the beginning of an insurrection and not fireworks celebrating Presi- 
dent Hern4n Siles Zuazo's birthday. The revolt was led by national police chief 
Colonel Hermégenes Rfos Ledezma and Waldo Cerruto, an official in the Movi- 
miento Nacional Revolucionario Auténtico faction led by Walter Guevara Arze* 
which finally broke with the government party Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario 
(MNR) in February (HAR, XIII: 120). Rfos Ledezma had been considered a sup- 
porter of the MNRA faction. The attempted coup involved mainly the Avelino 
Aliaga regiment of the Carabineros (national police). The Aliaga troops were 
reportedly told they were to sally forth to defend the government against a Com- 
munist attack. After considerable confusion, other regiments failed to support 
the revolt, and the Aliaga regiment was driven from its barracks to a position on 
Calvary Hill at the northern outskirts of the city. Loyal units of the Army to- 
gether with MNR party and workers' militias surrounded and defeated the rebels 
by late afternoon. Aliaga regiment commander Lt. Col. Justo Burgos Navia was 
killed, and stray shots from Calvary hit several La Paz citizens. About twenty 
were reported killed and more than a hundred wounded; some damage was done to 
buildings. Rfos Ledezma escaped before the regiment surrendered, making his 


way first to a monastery and then, disguised as a friar, to the Brazilian Embassy 
in La Paz. 


Walter Guevara Arze immediately offered to help the President put down 
the revolt, as did former President Victor Paz Estenssoro, presidential candidate 
of the MNR (HAR, XIII: 121). The Army, Air Force, and the other Carabinero 

units which were supposed to join the revolt all remained loyal. 


According to Masas, the magazine of the Trotskyist Partido Obrero Revo- 
lucionario, the Army was given the main job of defeating the rebels, while the 
militias protected the flanks. Masas saw this as an attempt to give the new Army 
added prestige at the expense of the militias. The "Army of the Revolution" was 
established in 1953 shortly after the complete abolition of the old Army following 

the 1952 National Revolution. It was gradually becoming an effective counterbal- 

ance to the militias, which had put down most of the revolts since 1952. 


The government officially blamed the revolt on the rightist Falange Socialista 
Boliviana (FSB) and the more moderate Partido de la Uni6én Republicana Socialista 
(PURS). This was partly because Interior Minister Carlos Morales Guillén had 
earlier in March made public a letter supposedly sent by exiled PURS head Enrique 
Hertzog (President during 1947-49) to Carlos Vfctor Aramayo, one of the expro- 
priated "big three" that once controlled Bolivian tin mining. This letter, dated in 
December, mentioned plans for a revolt to take place before the May elections. 
The letter asked Aramayo for further financial support, mentioned the names of 
contacts in La Paz, and said that the PURS counted on the support of the FSB. The 
FSB had been involved in numerous attempted coups, the last in April 1959 (HAR, 
XII: 221). However, many doubted the authenticity of this letter, which was sup- 
posed to have been obtained by the Bolivian Embassy in Washington. The document 


*On account of the confusion between c, s, and z in Latin American Spanish, | 


Guevara Arze is frequently (but not properly) spelled Arce, just as Siles Zuazo's 
name appears as Suazo or Zuaso. 
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mentioned that members of the Argentine Armed Forces were ready to cooperate 
with an invasion of Bolivia from Argentina in conjunction with the planned revolt 
in La Paz. The letter also implied that Peruvian President Manuel Prado was in- 
terested in the overthrow of the Siles Zuazo government. To avoid offending Peru 
and Argentina, the Bolivian Government suggested that Hertzog had simply been 
boasting of support he did not have. 


There was considerable similarity between the actual revolt in March and 
the alleged plot exposed in February by La Tarde, newspaper of the Paz Esten- 
ssoro faction (HAR, XIII: 123). La Tarde had warned of a conspiracy headed by 
Rfos Ledezma to overthrow the government, involving the FSB, Auténtico leaders, 
and elements in the Army and Air Force. If successful, the Presidency was to be 
offered to Guevara Arze, although he was not supposed to know about the coup be- 
forehand. The Army and Air Force were apparently not involved in the March re- 
volt, but there remained a great deal of doubt about the Auténticos' participation. 


Waldo Cerruto, third in command of the Auténtico faction, took refuge in the 
Peruvian Embassy, admitting that he was the civilian leader of the revolt. He asked 
the Auténticos to expel him as the "only one responsible," claiming that he had led 
the revolt on his own responsibility in an attempt to overthrow the government be- 
cause the Siles regime was "allied with Communism." He insisted that the FSB 
had not been involved. Cerruto is the brother of Paz Estenssoro's deceased first 
wife, Carmela Cerruto de Paz, who died under obscure circumstances shortly after 
Paz Estenssoro became President in 1952. The MNRA followed Cerruto's advice 
and expelled him from the party. Guevara Arze contrasted the MNRA's ability to 
expel irresponsible elements and the MNR's inability to expel left-wing labor boss 
Juan Lechfn. Many in the Paz Estenssoro-Lechin faction continued to blame the 
revolt partly on the Auténticos because Cerruto admitted responsibility for it. 
However, most of the civilians actually arrested in connection with the revolt were 
FSB leaders. Like every other group said to be involved, including the members 
of the Aliaga regiment itself, they protested their innocence. The FSB did not dis- 
credit the Hertzog letter but insisted that Hertzog had not directly implicated their 
group in the planned revolt. Cerruto's declaration that he alone was responsible 
weakened the case against the FSB, but Cerruto would hardly be expected to admit 
complicity with any group against which reprisals could be taken. Hertzog asked 
permission to enter Bolivia from Argentina to prove the letter false and to estab- 
lish that he had nothing to do with the revolt. Hertzog blamed the revolt on the 
split in the MNR, pointing out significantly that for the first time since the 1952 
revolution most of those who were known to be involved in a revolt were members 
of the government party. 


Complete Amnesty for Exiles; Elections not Postponed. Curiously, the re- 
volt took place one day after the President decreed amnesty for political prisoners 
and exiles. The amnesty was designed to permit the fullest political participation 
in the electoral campaign. After a temporary suspension, the amnesty decree con- 
tinued in effect except for prisoners seized in connection with the abortive revolt. 
Participants in the uprising who had gained asylum in foreign embassies were al- 
lowed to leave Bolivia: Cerruto went to Peru, and Rfos Ledezma to Brazil. The 
elections, set for May 22, were not postponed. 


MNRA Convention in Oruro. Guevara Arze's MNR Auténtico group held its 
nominating convention in Oruro, center of the mining industry. The convention 
opened on March 22, a day late, because Guevara Arze was delayed in leaving La 
Paz. The Auténtico leader's caravan of cars was stopped on the outskirts of La 
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Paz by militiamen of the MNR Lechin faction. The militia band searched, dis- 
armed, and fired a machine gun at the Auténtico party. Guevara Arze sped back 

to the presidential palace, demanding that Siles Zuazo guarantee him safety and 
protection. The next day the Guevara Arze group went by airplane to Oruro, which 
had become the scene of skirmishes between the Auténtico-controlled police and 
certain anti-Auténtico union militias. The MNRA convention proceeded to ratify 

the expected: Guevara Arze was nominated for President; and Jorge Rfos Gamarra, 
who recently resigned as Mayor of La Paz (HAR, XIII: 123), was chosen as candi- 
date for Vice President. 


More Violence in Cochabamba. The tense situation in Cochabamba Depart- 
ment, where it was estimated that more than 50,000 peasants were armed and 
mobilized, became even more explosive in March. The area around Cliza and 
Ucurefia was declared a "military zone" after the failure of attempts in February 
to mediate between peasant leaders Miguel Veizaga, follower of Guevara Arze, 
and José Rojas, former Minister of Rural Affairs and a supporter of Paz Esten- 
ssoro (HAR, XIII: 123).* There was constant shooting between the two bands. 
The Army did not allow Guevara Arze to travel to Cliza early in March to talk 
with Veizaga. Guevara then echoed the charge made by the Partido Obrero Revo- 
lucionario that the Army, far from trying to achieve peace, was taking advantage 
of martial law to persecute the opponents of the government. A group of Veizaga's 
peasants attacked an army camp wounding several soldiers. . 


President's Evaluation of His Regime. Siles Zuazo's 36-page report to the 
MNR convention in February on his four-year administration was made public in 
March. The most arresting disclosure was the President's honest admission that 
little had been accomplished. On the credit side he listed the Madrejones oil 
agreements with foreign companies; the U.S. agreement to finance an irrigation 
project in the Beni; the negotiation of $2 million credit in oil from Venezuela; the 
establishment of an Institute of Animal Biology; the completion of a cement factory 


near Sucre; the spending of $200,000 on schools; and the acquisition of 12 locomo- 
tives. 


The President said his major mistake had been giving in to the wage demands 
of teachers and railroad workers (HAR, XI: 453, and XII: 449). In the case of the 
teachers, he blamed the FSB for irresponsible agitation, and in the case of the rail- 
road workers he blamed the Communists. He traced the devaluation of the boliviano 
in 1958 to this appeasement, adding that these salary increases had drained the 
Treasury of $4 million, which could have been used for economic diversification. 
Adding to this grim picture, he admitted that he had failed to straighten out the 
"anarchy" in the national mining company Corporaci6n Minera de Bolivia (COMIBOL). 
He spoke of a gradual weakening of the principle of authority partly because his gov- 
ernment had been too lenient with those that conspired against it. He warned that 

the 1953 agrarian reform would take another twenty years to complete unless the 
process of clearing and recording titles were speeded up. The President said the 
agrarian reform could be completed in five years if the plan he had presented to 
Congress in August 1959 were approved. In general, the President made it clear 

that he blamed the leftist, Lechfn-led opposition within his own MNR party for the 
failure of his administration. Yet it was obvious that Paz Estenssoro, if elected 


in May, would be even more dependent on the Lechfn wing for support than was his 
predecessor. 


*Correction: HAR, XIII: 46, 2nd paragraph, last sentence--"'Paz Estenssoro 
himself was. . . jailed in Cochabamba" should read "Paz Estenssoro was stopped 
on a road near Cochabamba by armed followers of Miguel Veizaga but was freed 
after several hours through the intervention of Guevara Arze." 
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Tin Production Difficulties. Bolivia's anticipated inability to meet its tin 
export quota for the first quarter of 1960 led the International Tin Council to con- 
sider dividing Bolivia's deficit among the other producers. Bolivia's 1960 quota 
was 27,936 tons, about 25% more than its 1959 production of 22,329 tons (com- 
pared with 34,825 tons in 1953). It seemed unrealistic for Bolivia to hope to in- 
crease its tin production 25% in 1960 when, according to the American Metals 
Market, the January-February production was 30% below the previous year's 
output in the same period. 


Dewitt C. Deringer, former engineer for the Patifio Mines before their 
expropriation, wrote a letter to El Diario of La Paz criticizing the COMIBOL. 
He made a detailed refutation of the conclusions drawn from his 1952 report on 
ore reserves at Catavi and the alleged exhaustion of the mineral veins by 1955 un- 
less a preconcentrating plant were installed (HAR, XII: 687).* Deringer added 
that the COMIBOL's main problem was not an engineering one, but the fact that it 
had complete responsibility for operating the mines without sufficient authority to 
administer them well. Deringer suggested that if the main aim of expropriation of 
the tin mines was a political one, namely, the liberation of the government from 
domination by the large mine companies, there should have been a way of accom- 
plishing this without bringing "economic chaos" to the nation. 


Foreign Investment in Sugar. New York investor Ambrose Hartnett agreed 
to invest $23 million in developing the nation's sugar industry. Bolivia hoped 
eventually to become self-sufficient in sugar production by quadrupling its 1959 
production of 384,760 quintals. Much of the sugar cane grown in the Yungas and 
eastern lowlands is turned into alcohol because transportation to market is diffi- 


cult and costly. 


CHILE 


President Eisenhower's Visit. In his speech to the Chilean Congress, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower denied that the United States supported dictators or gave greater 
aid to other areas of the world than to Latin America, assured President Jorge 
Alessandri that the United States did not intend to glut the copper market by sell- 
ing strategic copper reserves, and promised to consider Chile's request that the 
United States waive the 1.72¢ per lb. copper import tax. He endorsed President 
Alessandri's disarmament proposal (HAR, XII: 622-23), which he said could be 
achieved only in an atmosphere of mutual confidence, based on the 1947 Rio de 
Janeiro Treaty of Mutual Defense. His words were: "Should any American repub- 
lic be the victim of an aggression, the United States is ready to uphold its treaty 
obligations with strength, promptness, and firmness."' Chile was reported con- 
templating taking the first step toward Latin American disarmament by freezing 
armaments at their current level. Although a unilateral act, it might conceivably 
set an example which could lead to an arms reduction, saving the most highly 
armed countries up to $900 million annually. Chile alone would save more than 
$50 million. 


*Deringer pointed out that his estimate was based on production at the 1952 
level, but production had actually fallen considerably since then; also, the "sink 
and float" plant installed in 1956 at Catavi was, according to Deringer, an inade- 
quate substitute for the equipment he had recommended. 
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Speaking before 1,200 U.S. citizens in Chile, President Eisenhower made a 
strong plea for Latin Americans in responsible positions to get the facts straight 
before starting to criticize the United States. He was moved to deplore what he 
considered a lack of information by a letter received from the students’ group 
Federacién de Estudiantes de Chile. The students asked whether the United States 
had become "a satisfied nation which fights for the maintenance of the established 
order in Latin America. . . If the injustices of today are all that Christianity or 
democracy can offer the continent, no one should be surprised if the best youth of 
these nations turn toward Communism." The President promised to send a detailed 

answer to the students' letter. 


According to Rundt's Market Report, the entire Chilean press, with the 
sole exception of the Communist segment, hailed President Eisenhower's visit as 
the beginning of a new phase in U.S.-Latin American relations. Chileans hoped 
that the President's visit would bring to the United States an awareness of the need 
to consider each southern republic separately; they felt their needs should be con- 
sidered as those of an industrial state, which was not to be lumped unrealistically 
with those of an essentially agricultural nation. 


Stevenson's Visit. During his visit to Chile, which followed closely on that 
of Eisenhower, Adlai Stevenson held interviews with President Alessandri, Finance 
Minister Roberto Vergara Herrera, officials of the U.N. Economic Commission 
for Latin America (ECLA), university professors, politicians, and newspapermen. 
He denied that U.S. companies received more privileges than local enterprises 
and predicted changes in U.S. policy toward Latin America if the Democratic Party 
won in the forthcoming elections. 


Chile's Relations with Argentina and Cuba. Following a meeting in Santiago 
between President Arturo Frondizi of Argentina and President Alessandri, a joint 
declaration was issued announcing their agreement to submit their border dis- 
putes, pending for more than half a century, to Great Britain for arbitration (see 
ARGENTINA). The already strained relations between Chile and Cuba became 
more tense when Foreign Minister Germ4n Vergara Donoso branded as absolutely 
false the assertion by the Castro mouthpiece Revoluci6én of Havana that President 
Alessandri's disarmament proposal had been timed perfectly by the U.S. govern- 
ment and was nothing more than a plot against Cuba. Cuba had blamed the United 
States for influencing Great Britain's refusal to sell Cuba 17 jet fighters (HAR, 
XII: 664). 


Presidential Address. Provoked by continued agitation for a wage increase 
equivalent to the 1959 cost-of-living rise, President Alessandri addressed the 
nation by radio. He refuted categorically each argument of the opposition and re- 
affirmed his contention that the proper procedure was for management and labor 
to reach an understanding based on the supposition that the government would allow 
no price increases. He emphasized that any wage increase granted would have to 
come out of profits and not price increases. In cases where profits were consid- 
ered to be insufficient, the government should absorb the difference. He pointed 
out to labor leaders that "warning strikes," intended simply as a show of strength, 
were illegal and that he would not hesitate to enforce respect for the law (see below). 


The moderate Partido Radical, unhappy over the President's criticism of 
the economic policy pursued during the previous Radical administrations of former 
President Carlos Ibafiez, voted to continue debate on the issue of salary adjust- 
ments after elections. In an open letter, former Minister of Economy Alberto 
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Baltra defended his policies and reaffirmed his approval of a wage increase ex- 
ceeding 10%. The Partido Liberal and the Partido Conservador Unido, successful 
parties in Alessandri's election, voted unanimously to support the anti-inflationary 
program of President Alessandri which proposed a 10% salary increase (HAR, 
XIII: 52). At their national convention, the Communists accused the government 
of subservience to a "hunger policy"’ imposed upon Chile by the International Mon- 
etary Fund. 


Labor Unrest. On March 17 a 24-hour strike was called by the Central 
Unica de Trabajadores Chilenos (CUTCH--Single Center of Chilean Workers) in 
favor of a 50% wage increase. The government contradicted the CUTCH claim 
that 140,000 workers had struck; the official figure was less than 50,000. Pro- 
vincial governors were ordered to proceed against the strike leaders according to 
the provisions of the internal security law, which provided imprisonment up to 18 
months for "paralyzing economic activity."' Several labor organizations were re- 
ported waiting for the end of the special powers granted to President Alessandri 
for one year (HAR, XII: 223) in order to void decrees for retirement, dismissal, 
and transfer of government employees. Comptroller general Enrique Silva an- 
nounced that 3,000 employees had been dismissed under the austerity reorganiza- 
tion program. In answer to leftist press reports, an official statement was issued 
affirming that all those dismissed had either requested retirement, were inefficient, 
had used their positions for political purposes, or had held positions which had been 
abolished. 


Budget and Copper Reports; CORFO. The comptroller general's report for 
1959 showed receipts of 667,032,373 escudos, with expenditures of 620,148,464 
escudos. The cumulative balance still showed a deficit of 91,230,475 escudos. The 
Department of Copper announced that Chile's dollar income from the large copper 
mines reached a total of $190,045 million, an increase of more than $58 million 
compared with 1958. The Corporaci6én de Fomento de la Producci6n (CORFO) 
granted credits of more than 5.5 million escudos ($5.238 million) to develop the 
fishing industry in Iquique, and to create new industries and improve agriculture 
in Tarapac4 and Antofagasta. 


ECLA Meeting. The seventh meeting of the U.N. Economic Commission 
for Latin America (ECLA) was opened in Santiago by Acting Foreign Minister 
Enrique OrtGzar Escobar (HAR, XIII: 51). He endorsed the modern concept of 
Latin American solidarity as exemplified by the Inter-American Bank and the 
Latin American Free Trade Association. ECLA director Rail Prebisch pointed 
out that Latin American production had increased little more than 1% in relation 
to the population growth, and that illiteracy in Latin America as a whole was cal- 
culated at 40%. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 


ARGENTINA 


Frondizi Repudiated in Congressional Elections. On March 27, nearly eight 
million Argentines went to the polls in the nation's first major election since Arturo 
Frondizi became President in 1958. Frondizi's Unién Civica Radical Intransigente 
(UCRI) lost 20 of the 102 seats being contested in the Chamber of Deputies but man- 
aged to re-elect 41 deputies, thus retaining a majority of 106. The principal oppo- 
sition party, Ricardo Balbin's Uni6n Civica Radical del Pueblo (UCRP), increased 
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its membership from 49 to 77, picking up not only the 20 seats lost by UCRI but 
also four seats from minor parties. Four seats were added to the Chamber by a 
reapportionment of the electorate; the number of seats in the Chamber was in- 
creased from 188 to 192. Local conservative-oriented parties won in Mendoza, 
Corrientes and Tucum4n provinces, providing six members; and three dissident 
UCRI deputies completed the membership of the Chamber. 


On March 27 Juan Domingo Perén, in exile in Spain, announced that he had 
given orders to his followers to vote blank in the elections as a protest against 
Frondizi's economic policies and his "betrayal" of labor in 1958 (HAR, XII: 50, 
51). The blank ballot vote was considered to be a combination of the votes of the 
Peronistas, Communists, and other nonregistered and thus technically illegal par- 
ties. The size of this blank vote, 2.08 million or about 25% of the total, was highly 
significant in that it forcefully demonstrated the strength of the anti- Frondizi feel- 
ing. It was observed also that many who had voted for Frondizi in the presidential 
elections (along with the Peronistas) had swung away to support other parties. 
Many parties, especially the UCRP, had been wooing labor elements; the increased 
voting power of these parties in certain provinces was an indication of at least par- 
tial success. Two notable features of the election results were the increased vote 
of the Federaci6én Nacional de Partidos del Centro (FNPC--a conservative coalition) 
and the decreased vote of the Partido Demécrata Cristiano. The ancient, splintered 


Socialist Party showed new signs of vigor with an increase in voting power, partic- 
ularly in Buenos Aires Province. 


On March 29 La Prensa of Buenos Aires published the almost completed 
returns of the elections and compared them with the results of the 1957 constituent 
assembly elections and the 1958 presidential elections as follows: 


PARTY 1957 1958 


1960 


2.15 million minimal 2.08 million 
UCRP 2.10 million 2.61 million 2.06 million 
UCRI 1.80 million 4.07 million 1.79 million 
FNPC 535, 000 376, 000 753, 000 
Partido Socialista Argentino 526, 000 265, 000 347, 000 
Partido Socialista Demécrata partof PSA 524,000 310, 000 

(Anti- Peronista) in 1957 

Partido Demécrata Cristiano 421, 000 286, 000 337, 000 


Even the administration considered the results of the election a manifesta- 
tion of the deep national dissatisfaction with Frondizi's economic policies. How- 
ever, despite its poor showing, the Frondizi government heaved an almost audible 
sigh of relief. Considering the Argentine political scene as a whole, it was evident 
that the results of the elections could have been much more disastrous for the UCRI. 
Frondizi retained his majority in Congress; his party polled nearly as many votes 


as it had in the elections of 1957; and the blank ballot vote, though large, was not 
substantially more than expected. 


The day after the elections, Economic Minister Alvaro Alsogaray made a 
television and radio broadcast in which he announced that there would be no change 
in the government economic program. Most observers agreed that the election 
would have little effect on Frondizi's petroleum contracts with foreign companies 
or on the austerity program. With his majority in Congress, a subservient Su- 
preme Court, and renewed army support (see below), the President still retained 
the vital weapons necessary to sustain and enforce his programs. Although there 
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was also speculation that some members of the UCRI, including Congressmen, 
might desert Frondizi through fear that his program would destroy their party 
politically, most considered that the UCRI was committed to Frondizi and would 
have either to sink or swim with him. The most crushing defeats for the UCRI 
came in the Buenos Aires and Cérdoba provincial elections. In Buenos Aires, in 
addition to a large blank vote, the UCRP, the FNPC, and the two Socialist parties 
polled enough votes to gain control of both the provincial Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies. This provincial defeat for the UCRI was the subject of intensive specu- 
lation. 


Pre-election Terrorism Subdued by Army. The nation was in a state of alarm 
throughout March. Buildings were shaken by dynamite blasts; well-armed soldiers 
patrolled the streets; sirens screamed; homes were searched without warrants; and 
hundreds were arrested. Argentina had been under a state of siege since Decem- 
ber 1958 (a period of violent labor unrest). Since July 1959, more than 300 bombs 
had been exploded, 21 persons killed, and millions of pesos worth of property de- 
stroyed. The spark which touched off a violent army reaction against the terror- 
ism came on March 12, when the home of Army Intelligence Officer Major David 
René Cabrera was destroyed and his three-year-old daughter killed. The next day 
President Frondizi met with his advisers, including Economic Minister Alsogaray, 
former President Lt. Gen. Pedro E. Aramburu, Admiral Isaac F. Rojas, leader 
of the reactionary military clique called the gorilas (HAR, XII: 285, 508), Secre- 
tary of War General Rodolfo Larcher, and other high-ranking civilian and military 
officials. After a conference which lasted late into the night, the President or- 
dered the execution of the "Plan Conintes." Conintes, a contraction of the words 
Conmoci6n Interna del Estado, was a scheme originally designed by Perén in 1951 
for application in time of "grave internal commotion." The plan, which could be 
invoked without congressional approval, called for the mobilization of all male 
Argentines over the age of 12 if necessary and the establishment of military tri- 
bunals for the trial of those accused of acts of terrorism. A terrorist caught 
red-handed could be summarily executed, although none actually were in March. 
Frondizi promised that all democratic parties would continue enjoying broad 
liberties but warned that groups "actually or morally" responsible for the ter- 
orism would be under the jurisdiction of military tribunals. 


Commander-in-chief of the Army General Carlos Severo Toranzo Montero 
immediately ordered thousands of homes searched, closed Peronista meeting cen- 
ters, seized Peronista and Communist newspapers, and arrested more than 500 
men and women, mostly Peronista leaders, many of whom were laborunion officials. 
Although the Conintes plan was not called martial law, it was in effect exactly that, 
particularly in the cities of Buenos Aires, Rosario, Cérdoba, and Santa Fé. The 
terrorism continued despite arrests; and although March 27 (election Sunday) was 
quiet, on March 28 a bomb exploded only two blocks from the presidential residence. 


The Partido Comunista Argentino (PCA) called the plan "the new military 
coup d'état. . . the first step toward the establishment of a military dictatorship." 
Suggesting that the Army was using the crisis as an excuse to step in before the 
elections in case of an overwhelming defeat for Frondizi, the statement declared 
that investigations should be made to ascertain who had really benefited from the 
terrorist activities. 


Resignation of Supreme Court President. Opposition denunciations of Pres- 
ident Frondizi increased in early March when he appointed two friends, Ricardo 
Colombres and Pedro Aberastury, to the Supreme Court, raising membership of 
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that body from five to seven. Controversy increased when the president of the 
court, Alfredo Orgaz, submitted his resignation and charged that Frondizi had 
made the appointments without due consideration of the "true function" of the 
court. Orgaz was the only remaining member of the court not appointed by Fron- 
dizi. The opposition UCRP of Ricardo Balbfn commended his action. Charges of 
"packing the Supreme Court" hurled at Frondizi were reminiscent of similar 
charges made against Per6én in 1949. 


Argentine-Chilean Border Arbitration. After a trip to Santiago de Chile, 
President Frondizi announced that the two nations had agreed to submit their long- 
standing border dispute over the Alto Palén region (see map, p. 150) to Great 
Britain's Queen Elizabeth II for arbitration. On March 25, Argentine Ambassa- 
dor to Britain Teodoro Hartung officially submitted the request to the British For- 
eign Office. Included for discussion was a new dispute over islands in the Beagle 
Channel (see map). Written into the agreement was a provision for further arbi- 
tration by the International Court at The Hague if necessary. Officials in the United 
States and Argentina speculated that President Eisenhower's visit had spurred ac- 
tion on the agreement, but both President Frondizi and President Jorge Alessandri 
of Chile certified that the proposal had been maturing for months (HAR, XII: 507, 
565). This was the second time that Great Britain had been asked to arbitrate be- 
tween the two countries over the same territory; the previous occasion was during 
the reign of Queen Victoria in 1898. 


Visit of Adlai Stevenson. Former U.S. presidential candidate Adlai Stevenson 
was welcomed by Argentine officials to the mountain resort town of San Carlos de 
Bariloche on his arrival from Chile. Stevenson created an excellent impression, 
as he had in Mexico (HAR, XIII: 85) and in other Latin American countries. Later, 
in Buenos Aires, Stevenson discussed Latin American problems and was well re- 
ceived by the press. The Buenos Aires daily La Prensa showered him with 
praise, commenting that Stevenson had done more to cement Latin American- 

U.S. relations than Eisenhower. 


The Argentine Economy: the Future vs. the Present. Various sources, in- 
cluding an exhaustive analysis in the Foreign Commerce Weekly, pointed to signs 
that the ailing Argentine national economy was on the mend. Nevertheless, the 
policies of Economic Minister Alsogaray, though recognized by many free enter- 
prise economists as the only remedy, continued to offer only austerity to the popu- 
lation. The dissatisfaction of the Argentine people was made abundantly clear in 
the elections. Living costs, which had risen about 10% a month between December 
1958 and September 1959, rose only about 6% during the last quarter of 1959. 
Alsogaray had been appointed to the Cabinet in June 1959 (HAR, XII: 343). Increased 
prices were accounted for principally by an exchange rate reform, elimination of 
subsidies and imposition of higher transport rates, supplemented by wage increases 
to appease strikers. Wages, however, remained very low. Moreover, according 


to official estimates, salaries in March had a purchasing power of about 20% less 
than those in January 1959. 


Despite government approval of $200 million of foreign investment in 1959 
(compared to $30 million in 1958), industrial output dropped by approximately 10% 
during the year. The decline was caused partly by labor difficulties but also by 
market conditions and growing inventories. A fall in agricultural production was 
another disheartening factor in the economy. Early estimates of winter grain pro- 
duction forecast a 20% fall from the 1958 level. Unfavorable weather was mainly 
responsible for reduced maize production. Rising meat prices and a decline in 


purchasing power accounted for a sharp drop of nearly 25% in meat consumption 
in 1959. Cattle herds were built up as slaughtering decreased, although there 


was no assurance of a substantially increased meat output, or lower prices, in 
1960. 


One favorable sign was the official government report that the nation's gold 
convertible exchange holdings had climbed from under $100 million in early 1959 
to $545 million at the end of January 1960. Currency in circulation by March 15, 
however, came to 100,500 million pesos, compared with 84,000 million pesos in 
September 1959. The outstanding feat of Alsogaray was his stabilization of the 
peso. During the first nine months of the year, the peso rose from 65.5 pesos to 
the dollar to as high as 100, but during the final quarter of 1959 and the first 
quarter of 1960, it remained steady at about 83. Tight credit restriction was one 
of the principal stabilizing measures. 


Petroleum production continued as the brightest spot in the economy. The 
government policy, which encouraged the participation of foreign firms in the de- 
velopment of crude oil production, resulted in a dramatic 25% increase in output. 
The petroleum production of Yacimientos Petrolfferos Fiscales (YPF), the gov- 
ernment petroleum agency, increased in January and February of 1960 to 
1,220,968 cubic meters, an increase of 24% over production for the corresponding 
period in 1959, and 60.9% over production for the same period in 1958. The petro- 
leum program, in addition to increasing the supply of this commodity from domestic 
sources, also resulted in the construction of pipelines for both crude oil and natural 
gas. The two important pipelines under construction by the Fish Engineering Com- 
pany of Texas were both ready in March. The first, completed on March 9, was 
an oil pipeline connecting the Campo Durd4n oil fields in the extreme north of Ar- 
gentina near the Bolivian border with the large YPF refinery in San Lorenzo on 
the lower Paran4 River. The second, completed on March 18, was a 1,780 km. 
gas line from Campo Dur4n to Buenos Aires. It was estimated that the Argentine 
Government previously spent over $200 million annually to gather, process, and 
transport to market the petroleum produced in Campo Dur4n and surrounding 
fields. Buenos Aires, for the first time, would have all the gas it needed, and 
feeder pipelines to Cérdoba, Rosario, and Santa Fé were under construction. 


URUGUAY 


Benito Nardone Inaugurated as President. On March 1 Benito Nardone, 
r leader of the Ruralista faction of the majority Blanco (Nationalist) Party, took 
office as the President of the colegiado, Uruguay's 9-man Swiss-style National 
Executive Council. In Uruguay, where national elections are held every four years, 
the victorious party receives six of the nine seats on the colegiado. Each year, the 
presidency goes to a different majority counselor, determined during this four-year 
term by the number of votes received in the November 1959 election. The change 
was of more than usual importance in 1960, however, because of the nature of the 
personalities involved. The outgoing President, Martin B. Echegoyen, who inher- 
ited the leadership of the Herrerista faction of the Blanco Party at the death of 

Luis Alberto de Herrera, was popular and respected; he was known principally as 
the man who brought unity to the splintered Blanco Party. Nardone, on the other 
hand, was regarded as the strong executive type. He had been condemned by left- 
ist elements for having strongly pro-U.S. views; and there was concern over the 
possibility of his sacrificing "city" interests for rural welfare, since he drew his 
personal support from the countryside. There was also a feeling that he might 
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destroy party unity through his inability to compromise on certain issues. He was 
committed to the Blanco monetary reform program, and in a brief speech he 
called for the forceful execution of monetary stabilization and economic develop- 
ment plans, "even if these plans are not popular." 


Another feature of Nardone's political program was stressed in the same 
speech; he announced his intention to try to change the executive power in Uruguay 
from the colegiado to the administration of a single executive. It was known that 
he had held these views in the past; the unusual feature of this statement was that 
he should choose such a time to announce them. To accomplish a constitutional 


change of this type would require a referendum on the ballot in the November 1962 
elections. 


The resignation of Interior Minister Pedro P. Berro, on inauguration day, 
was announced. He had been one of the leading architects of Blanco Party unity 
and had threatened to resign before. This time, owing to his unwillingness to con- 
tinue under a government headed by Nardone, he carried out his threat. Sensing 
the possible renewal of the bitter feuding that had rent the Blancos during the past 
year and that had caused sharp splintering within each of the Blanco factions, 
Councilors Echegoyen and Escribano Faustino Harrison tried all month to get 
Berro to reconsider, but he refused. The Uni6n Blanca Democrftica (UBD), the 
urban faction of the Blanco Party, threw another wrench into the delicate works of 
party unity by intensifying the already sharp criticism of Finance Minister Juan E. 
Azzini, the man behind the monetary reform program (HAR, XII: 693). The aus- 
terity imposed upon Uruguay had been felt most heavily by the urban supporters of 
the UBD. Clearly, as a result of these political changes and conflicts in March, 
the Blanco Party moved much closer to the edge of a crippling crisis. 


Eisenhower and Stevenson in Uruguay. President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
landed in Montevideo on March 2 for a 24-hour visit, the last stop on his South 
American tour. He received a warm welcome from the majority of the populace 
but was also met by the first sizable anti-U.S. demonstration of his trip. At two 
points along his route through the city, tear gas and fire hoses were used to quell 
students who threw missiles and shouted "Death to Yankee imperialism." The 
President himself was first drenched by the hoses and then brought to tears by 
gas as he rode along the street. Communists were not in evidence, in accordance 
with the ''Camp David spirit."' Trotskyists, left-wing Socialists, and sympathizers 
of Cuba's Fidel Castro formed the hard core of the demonstrators. The austerity 
imposed by the monetary reform had led many Uruguayans to display bitterness 
toward the United States and the International Monetary Fund, which were accused 
of sponsoring the reform (HAR, XIII: 57). U.S. difficulties with Cuba and the 
Chessman case, in which Uruguay was emotionally involved (HAR, XIII: 131), 
tended to magnify this underlying resentment. Insults to the Uruguayan nation, 
voiced from the floor of the U.S. Congress as a result of what was felt to be in- 
tervention in U.S. internal affairs over the imminent execution of Caryl Chess- 
man, were undoubtedly a contributing factor in provoking the demonstrations. 
Eisenhower described them as a "very small thing," and responsible U.S. ob- 
servers felt that, in view of the small number of students participating in the dem- 
onstrations, their importance had been exaggerated in the newspapers. 


A financial plan was presented to U.S. officials accompanying Eisenhower, 
whereby Uruguay would borrow some $137 million for economic improvements. 
These included $3 million for photographic air-mapping of the country; $15 mil- 
lion for waterworks, sewer and other water supply improvements; a $4 million 
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steam-power plant; $17 million in airport improvements; and $32 million in high- 
way construction. In his speech to the Uruguayan Congress, President Eisenhower 
mentioned the need for such projects but tended to tie them to the issue of disarma- 
ment. He stressed that the need for "controlled universal disarmament" was im- 
perative and declared that the savings from disarmament could be used for "world 
aid and reconstruction." 


A little more than two weeks after President Eisenhower's 24-hour visit, 
Adlai Stevenson arrived in Uruguay as the official guest of the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment for a two-day visit of his own. His reception was friendly and cordial, un- 
marred by incidents of any kind. 


Eximbank Loan. The Export-Import Bank announced a foreign currency 
credit of $300,000 to the textile firm Sudamtex de Uruguay S.A., a subsidiary of 
United Merchants and Manufacturers, Inc. The New York-based U.S. company 
was the 100th private concern abroad to receive a loan under the Cooley amendment 
to U.S. Public Law 480. It was also stated that $200,000 more was to be loaned as 
it became available. The credit was repayable over a four-year period beginning 
in 1961. According to the New York Journal of Commerce, of the 100 loans 
granted, 91 had been to U.S. firms, their branches, subsidiaries, or affiliates for 
the purpose of business development or trade expansion. 


Uruguayan- Russian Diplomatic Relations. With the assumption of the Pres- 
idency by Benito Nardone and the arrival of Eisenhower during the first part of 
March (symbolizing an increased, if temporary, U.S. interest in Uruguayan af- 
fairs), a pattern was set which led the Uruguayan Government to review its diplo- 
matic relations with Russia. Nardone, always strongly anti-Communist, took 
office at a time when his country stood heavily in need of U.S. money to carry 
out its monetary reform program (HAR, XII: 693). Anti-Communism was one 
way to get preferred treatment for dollar loans. In the recent past, Uruguay had 
been reluctant to offend the Soviet Union because of a marked increase of trade 
with that country; but now, due to the present lag in Soviet- Uruguayan trade (see 
below), this became less important. 


The Russian Embassy in Montevideo, one of three in Latin America, was 
said to be staffed by 80 people, an inordinate number for so small a country. In 
contrast, the Russian Embassy in Washington had but 67 accredited diplomats. 
Nardone announced that several members of the colegiado had felt that relations 
with Russia should be severed but that he personally favored "reciprocal treat- 
ment," forcing the Soviet Union to pare its staff to six members, the size of the 
Uruguayan mission in Moscow. It had been painfully apparent in the past that both 
open and covert agitation and propaganda were being disseminated from the Rus- 
sian Embassy in Uruguay. 


Lag in Wool Trade. The Soviet Union, Uruguay's largest wool customer 
last year, purchased no Uruguayan wool during the first five months of the 1959-60 
season, causing a large pile-up of wool stocks in warehouses. While Russia was 
not an old customer, its rise as a trader had been rapid over the past few years, 
partially due to the 35% U.S. wool tariff in force for several years. As a result 
of the decline of the wool trade with Russia, Uruguay was importing less Soviet 
oil. Although past transactions had theoretically been based on a hard sterling ex- 
change, in effect the trade was wool for oil. One reason for the lack of Russian 
wool buying was that Uruguay had priced itself out of the international market by 
the use of what was virtually a 50% export retention tax. The United States had 
now again become the number one nation trading with Uruguay. 
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PARAGUAY 


Paraguayan Election Boycotted by Opposition. Paraguay's long-promised 
and oft-postponed general election was held on March 13, with the Colorado Party 
slate of 60 candidates for the Chamber of Deputies running unopposed. The oppo- 
sition Liberal and Febrerista Parties refused to participate in the election because 
the electoral laws had not been changed (HAR, XII: 629). They declared the elec- 
tion was a "farce" and that "no electoral parody could disguise the fact that the 
government of General Alfredo Stroessner was a dictatorship."' President Stroess- 
ner stated that the opposition parties had been invited to participate, and the fact 
that they refused to do so proved that they did not want "democratic processes" 

but were waiting for a coup d'état in order to seize control of Paraguay. 


Eisenhower Petitioned by Liberals and Febreristas. Representatives of 
the Liberal and Febrerista Parties handed President Eisenhower a memorandum 
during his stay in Uruguay, requesting that the United States refrain from giving 
the Stroessner regime "money, arms, and moral support." They especially 
asked that the United States deny the current Paraguayan appeal for $150 million, 
including $13 million in cash to meet unpaid bills (HAR, XIII: 134). No acknowl- 
edgement or reference to the memorandum was made by the U.S. Government. 


More Support Given Stroessner Government by Brazil. Brazilian Foreign 


Minister Hordcio Lafer made an official visit to Paraguay in March in order to 
sign commercial and cultural agreements. During his stay in Asunci6n, Lafer 
was awarded the Cross of the Order of National Merit in a ceremony presided 
over by Paraguayan Foreign Minister RaGl Sapena Pastor. Ata press conference, 
the Brazilian Foreign Minister made several statements supporting the Stroessner 
regime, including the remark that "opposition parties apparently enjoy full guar- 
antees in Paraguay."' The Unién Nacional Paraguaya (coalition of the Liberals, 
Febreristas, and Colorado Party dissidents) criticized Lafer's approval of the 
Stroessner government and accused Brazil of supporting Stroessner because of its 
diplomatic and economic rivalry with Argentina. It declared that Lafer was un- 
justifiably interfering in Paraguayan internal politics. 


Land for Japanese Colonists. A Japanese agency, the Japan Overseas Emi- 
gration Corporation, recently purchased about 200,000 acres of agricultural land 
in the department of Alta Paran4 in eastern Paraguay for settlement purposes. 
Approximately 2,000 Japanese farmers and their families were to be settled on 
this land over a three-year period in accordance with a long-range immigration 
agreement signed in 1959 by the governments of Paraguay and Japan (HAR, XII: 
517). The agreement allowed for the settlement of 85,000 Japanese in Paraguay 
over a period of 30 years. A six-member mixed Paraguayan-Japanese immigra- 
tion commission composed of three representatives from each country would be 
responsible for the overall planning. Under the terms of the agreement, the 
yearly quota of Japanese immigrants was limited to 3,500, considerably more 


than the total annual number of all immigrants that had come into Paraguay in 
recent years. 


Taxes Increased; Favorable Trade Balance. In order to balance its 1960 
budget, the government increased the income tax, the sales tax, several internal 
taxes, and the tax on the revaluation of assets, and set a new tax on all private 
automobiles imported into Paraguay. Despite a downward trend in cotton and ; 
lumber exports (HAR, XIII: 59), there was an overall favorable balance of trade 

in 1959 of $5 million as compared with an overall favorable balance in 1958 of 
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$1.5 million. There was a major change in the direction of Paraguayan foreign 
trade in 1959 in that the United States replaced Argentina as the leading country 
in the purchase of Paraguay's products. 


BRAZIL 


Party Squabbles in Presidential Campaign. The election campaign for the 
Presidency of Brazil progressed little during March, since neither major candi- 
date was capable of stirring an apparently apathetic public to active partisanship, 
and quarrels in the ranks threatened party coalitions. The disagreement within 
the alliance between the Uniio Democratica Nacional (UDN) and the Partido Demo- 
cratico Cristéio (PDC), which support Jaénio Quadros, arose from the separate 
campaigning by Quadros' two competing vice presidential candidates. Leandro 
Maciel, the official UDN running mate of Quadros, was a political nonentity with 
little vote drawing power. Presumably Quadros had a better chance of winning 
with Fernando Ferrari, a dissenter from the labor party Partido Trabalhisto 
Brasileiro (PTB), who was running on an independent, "anti-Jango Goulart" 

(Jofo Goulart is head of the PTB) ticket (HAR, XII: 630-1; XIII: 136-7). Quadros 
was forced to accept Maciel in November 1959 in return for UDN support (HAR, 
XII: 630). UDN leaders also were worried by dissident UDN chief Carlos Lacerda's 
campaign to "liberate Janio Quadros" from domination by party bosses. Lacerda 
himself wanted to become Quadros' campaign manager. 


In candidate Marshal Henrique Teixeira Lott's camp--a coalition of the PTB 
and President Juscelino Kubitschek's Partido Social DemocrAatico (PSD)--grumblings 


were heard from PSD members in several states who disliked the PTB-PSD alliance. 
On the national level, Lott's running mate, present Vice President and PTB chair- 
man Joao Goulart, repeated his threats to withdraw from the race if PTB demands 
for reforms in existing labor laws were not met (HAR, XII: 61, 136). 


Communist leader Luiz Carlos Prestes gave the press a 19-page manifesto 
listing reasons for Communist support of Lott and criticizing Kubitschek's policies. 
However, he did not explain why the Communists should nevertheless support Ku- 
bitschek's candidate Lott after the latter promised to carry out the major part of 
Kubitschek's policies. Prestes also warned the public against attempts to dis- 
credit and belittle Fidel Castro's revolutionary movement in Cuba. 


Brasflia. With President Kubitschek determined to move Brazil's capital to 
Brasflia on April 21, Congress debated the method to be used in establishing an 
administrative and judiciary organization for Brasflia. The issue, pending for 
several months, reached no satisfactory conclusion. Congress considered a bill 
proposed by Deputy San Tiago Dantas which provided that the administrative organ- 
ization of the new capital be established by constitutional amendment as opposed to 
establishment by ordinary law. The pro-Kubitschek majority had reason to favor 
ordinary law since its passage would be simpler. Debate over a constitutional 
amendment, they felt, might be so drawn out that nothing would be decided by 
April 21. Some observers felt that the UDN minority opposition, in order to em- 
barrass Kubitschek, might try, by prolonging debate on the bill, to delay passage 
of the constitutional amendment until after the April deadline. However, with the 


majority of public opinion favoring the move to Brasilia, the UDN would hesitate 
before such a move. 
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Transferring the government to Brasflia would undoubtedly result in a series 
of difficulties. Although offices and accommodations reportedly were ready for 
all of the senators and deputies and their immediate staffs, no provision had been 
made for the thousands of people having dealings with the government. Brasflia's 
one hotel (180 rooms) would be filled to overflowing. Only some 10,000 govern- 
ment workers and their families would be transferred immediately, leaving the 
bulk of the 100,000 government employees behind. All important decisions would 
necessitate checking between Brasflia and Rio de Janeiro, and the existing com- 
munication and transportation lines were completely inadequate for the task. 


Student Disturbances. Police resorted to tear gas to break up demonstra- 
tions led by the National Students' Union against a fare increase of from three to 
five cruzeiros on Rio streetcars. Irate students called a general strike, which 
did not materialize, and demanded the dismissal of Justice Minister Armando 
Falecfio, whom they termed responsible for "police brutalities" in breaking up the 
riots. Kubitschek rejected the demand for Falcfo's dismissal. 


Communist Defeat in Labor Movement. The State Federation of Metal Work- 
ers of Sio Paulo passed into the hands of non-Communists during March, consti- 
tuting the first major Communist defeat in the labor movement in recent years. 
Early in December 1959, when union elections were held, the Communists lost. 
Then, working through a high government official, they had Labor Minister Fer- 
nando N6ébrega nullify the elections. Reactions to Nébrega's interference on be- 
half of the Communists were so violent that he reversed his earlier decision. 
Protests came even from left- wingers who had until that time often supported 
Communist policies. Active in supporting the non-Communists was the secretary 
general of the SAo Paulo State Trade Union Council, which comprises 250 local 


unions and 20 industrial federations, representing an estimated 1.2 million work- 
ers. 


Operation Pan America. Foreign Minister HorAcio Lafer conferred with 
U.S. officials in Washington on March 18 and 19. His trip to the United States 
was a follow-up of Eisenhower's February visit to Brazil (HAR, XIII: 134-6). On 
the eve of Lafer's visit, Kubitschek said that the United States should adopt "a 
new policy" to avoid disillusioning Latin Americans after the emotional impact of 
Eisenhower's tour. He warned that "simple emergency measures" would not suf- 
fice. Lafer, speaking in Washington before the Council of the Organization of 
American States (OAS), reiterated Kubitschek's five-point plan, proposed in 
February, to speed hemispheric development within the framework of Operation 
Pan America (HAR, XIII: 134-5). He also made a formal request that a 9-nation 
committee be appointed to work out details of the plan. Lafer said that the United 
States had agreed to a new meeting of the "Committee of 21" during July in Bogot4, 
Colombia, and a possible meeting of Foreign Ministers in September. The Com- 
mittee of 21, made up of representatives of the 20 Latin American republics and 
the United States, was to confer on recommendations of the 9-nation committee. 
The Foreign Ministers would meet to consider decisions of the Committee. Before 
going to Washington, Lafer visited Canada, where he expressed Brazil's desire to 
see that country join the OAS. Earlier in March, he had visited Paraguay and re- 
ported favorably on Paraguayan support of Operation Pan America (see PARAGUAY). 


Democrat Adlai E. Stevenson visited Brazil in March. Asked by the Bra- 
zilian Press Association to comment on Operation Pan America, Stevenson praised 
the objectives of the plan, saying that he thought Operation Pan America was the 
best way to resist political excesses and threats of totalitarianism. 
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Cuba: "Mediation" Offer; Quadros' Trip. In a statement sent to William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., Kubitschek expressed a willingness to help the United States 
and Cuba reach an understanding. The Brazilian Foreign Ministry later asserted 
that careful reading of the President's statement showed that there had been no 
mediation offer on his part. Lincoln White, spokesman for the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, interpreting the press statement as an offer on Kubitschek's part to serve 
as mediator for a meeting between the United States and Cuba, had courteously re- 
fused the offer on behalf of the United States. 


Janio Quadros visited Cuba as the guest of Premier Fidel Castro, in spite 
of the protests of some of his supporters. Before leaving for Cuba, he said, "I 
shall be able to inquire personally into the causes of the movement, its guiding 
principles, and its objectives, all of which merit our attention; I shall also study 
the agrarian reform established in Cuba by Fidel Castro."" Two important sup- 
porters of Quadros--Senator Octavio Mangabeira, former Foreign Minister 
(1926-30) and the leader of the Partido Libertador for the state of Bahia, and 
Afonso Arinos, UDN leader and possible Foreign Minister if Quadros should be 
elected-- said that they believed Quadros' talks with Castro would strengthen Latin 
American solidarity and assist in bringing the United States and Cuba back to more 
friendly relations. In Cuba, Quadros praised Castro's agrarian reforms and said 
that he favored similar measures in Brazil to benefit "25 to 30 million peasants 
who live in terrible misery on account of latifundia." The trip ended on a sour 
note, however, when Quadros cut two days off his visit and flew to Venezuela after 
denying anti-U.S. remarks ascribed to him in a pro-Castro newspaper. Accord- 
ing to Tad Szulc of the New York Times, Quadros resented a statement attributed 
to him that a loan from the Export-Import Bank to the Brazilian steel industry con- 
stituted U.S. blackmail. Quadros was further angered when pro-Castro newspapers 
would not print his denial of the statement, but on his arrival in Brazil he spoke 
favorably of Castro's Cuba. Observers who thought Quadros made the trip as a 
political maneuver to capture nationalist and left-wing votes from his rival in the 
presidential race, believed that the trip lost him more votes among independents 
than it gained for him from the former groups. Marshal Lott had rejected an in- 
vitation to visit Cuba, stating that he opposed many features of Castro's regime 
and that Castro "began to overstep himself as he gained power and ended by taking 
reprisal measures against his former allies." 


Inflation, Credit, and Trade Deficit. For the third consecutive month no 
new money was printed. However, the price-wage spiral continued, largely as a 
result of massive currency issues in late 1959 (HAR, XII: 699). Fourteen thou- 
sand railroad workers on the line from Santos to Jundiaf and on the Paulista in SAo 
Paulo struck in March for higher wages. The Paulista granted a 10% wage in- 
crease, half that requested, and then asked authorization of the state to increase 
fares by 6%. The attitude of the railroad workers typified that prevalent among 
Brazilian laborers, who had generally accepted inflation in the spirit of Kubitschek's 
propaganda campaign as a "sacrifice for their country," only striking when low 
wages have made life miserable and then going back to work after receiving wage 
increases insufficient to meet spiraling prices. 


A sign of improvement in the economy during March was the increased avail- 
ability of bank loan funds for normal financial needs. Banks had funds available for 
loans up to six months or longer at 12% per annum, while six months ago funds 
could be obtained only from private sources with interest at 3% per month or higher. 
Generally speaking, the components of the Brazilian economy seemed to be develop- 
ing more favorably during March than for some time past. 
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The Brazilian trade deficit for 1959 was $92.5 million, according to the 
Finance Ministry. Exports were $1,282 million and imports were $1,374.5 mil- 
lion. According to Conjunctura Econédmica, 1959 was a record year for both 
private and public investment; capital emissions by domestic corporations totaled 
117,000 million cruzeiros, representing 7.1% of the gross national product. 


Petrobr4s. Brazil's government oil monopoly, Petrobr4s, planned new re- 
fineries. At SA0 Mateus do Sul in southern Paran4, a plant was to be installed to 
exploit reserves of bituminous schist (metamorphic rock impregnated with bitu- 
men, a mineral substance consisting mostly of hydrocarbons). Its capacity would 
be 10,000 bbls. of oil per day. Another plant with an initial capacity of 25,000 bbls. 
per day was to be built at Santa Luzia, near Belo Horizonte. A one-inch pipeline 
would carry crude oil 298 miles from Rio de Janeiro to Santa Luzia. Reported 
discoveries of new oil fields in the Bahian Reconc4vo raised estimated Brazilian 
oil reserves from 480 million bbls. to 640 million bbls. 


U.S. officials who had predicted that Russia would follow up its recent trade 
drive in Brazil with offers of technical assistance considered the hiring of Soviet 
petroleum engineers by the Cia. Industrial de Rochas Betuminosas an indication 
of this intention. The engineers were to take 200 tons of SAo0 Paulo shale to Russia 
for analysis to determine whether a Soviet process could reduce it satisfactorily to 
gas and oil. Private U.S. technicians were helping Petrobr4s build a pilot plant 
for oil extraction from shale. 


Point IV; Polish Agreement; Volksw.gen. The United States announced that 
in 1960 it would spend $6.5 million in Point IV aid in Brazil, plus an extra allow- 
ance for a malaria eradication program. The money would be used in more than a 
hundred projects. Brazil signed a trade and payments agreement with Poland de- 
signed to increase trade between the two countries from $35 million to $70 million 
annually. At present Brazil exchanges cotton, coffee, cocoa, minerals, and hides 
for Polish manufactured goods. Volkswagen do Brasil planned a shipment of 300 
panel-type trucks to the United States. It would be the first time that vehicles 
manufactured in Latin America had been exported to this country. Volkswagen do 
Brasil was using 91% Brazilian materials (by weight) and 100% Brazilian labor. 
The company hoped to ship 1,200 vehicles by the end of 1960. 


Floods in Northeast; Coffee and Cocoa. Heavy rains brought on the worst 
flood disaster in decades in Brazil's Northeast, an area usually plagued by drought. 
In the state of Cear4, the 120-foot-high Or6és dam on the Juaguaribe River gave way, 
and its waters inundated five towns with a combined population of 100,000. A total 
of approximately 600,000 persons were forced from their homes in the flooded 
areas. President Kubitschek flew to Fortaleza, capital of Cear4, the hardest hit 
state, to coordinate relief programs. The United States dispatched 12 helicopters 
to aid rescuers as well as a navy icebreaker carrying food, clothing, and medical 
supplies. 


Officials representing Brazilian coffee and cocoa interests sought remedies 
to declining prices and surpluses. Ignacio Tosta Filho of the Brazilian cocoa ex- 
port board talked with U.S. chocolate manufacturers about declining cocoa prices 
(30% since September 1959). Although not interested in any formal agreement to 
stabilize the price of cocoa on the world market, the U.S. companies considered 
making larger candy bars and using less substitutes. Brazil would have liked to 
see Europe reduce tariffs and internal taxes on Latin American coffee so that con- 
sumption would rise. Tariffs and taxes on coffee in Italy, for example, amounted 
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to a surcharge of 115%. "The coffee surplus problem would disappear in a year," 
said one Brazilian official, "if Europe's coffee consumption were equal to that of 
the United States." 


Ambitious Development Projects. In S80 Paulo, the state agricultural sec- 
retary announced plans for a 1,078-million cruzeiro development program.  In- 
cluded in the plans were a food technology laboratory in Campinas, a center of 
agricultural mechanics in Jundiaf, areas for reforestation, and other agricultural 
mechanics stations. In January, SAo Paulo's four-year development program 
reached the implementation stage with the signing of public works contracts total- 
ing over 2,000 million cruzeiros. Still anc’ . r monumental project was a proposed 
2,000-mile east-west road from Brasflia to Rio Branco. The completion date was 
set for December 1960. It was hoped eventually to extend the road 525 miles west- 
ward to meet a road at the Peruvian border leading to Lima. One of the problems 
would be a 900-mile stretch through wilderness in Mato Grosso inhabited only by 
the wild Nambicuara Indians. 


The Kubitschek government re-established Manaus as a free port and at the 
same time placed a tax of 1% on all merchandise bound for Peru and Colombia en- 
tering at Belem do Par&. Manaus is an Amazon River port and the capital of the 
state of Amazonas. The decree explained that the move was made to enable Manaus 
to stock large quantities of tax-free Brazilian and foreign goods in order to foster 
the development of this interior region of the nation. The city first gained free 
port status in 1953 (HAR, VI: 8-29, 42) but lost it in the late 1956 increase of im- 
port duties. Manaus refines much of the oil carried by pipeline (HAR, VIII: 339) 
and barge from the Peruvian department of Loreto. A 1957 effort to make Belem 
do Par4 a free port (HAR, X: 609) was never realized. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE FONDO DE CULTURA ECONOMICA. 


Even the most assiduous reviewer will find it difficult to keep up with the 
publications of the Fondo de Cultura Econémica. Alfonso Reyes has died, without 
ever receiving the Nobel Prize, but volumes VIII, [X, and X have been added to 
his Obras Completas. Volume X brings his work up to 1958, so that this may 
well be the last in the series. The collection "Tierra Firme" grows apace. 
Cassiano Ricardo's La marcha hacia el oeste is a translation from the Portu- 
guese of a classic about Brazil's westward movement. Volume I, "La era colo- 
nial," of Julio V. Gonz4lez' Historia argentina, will presumably be followed by 
at least one more volume. Contemporary Argentine poetry is studied in Juan 
Carlos Ghiano's Poesfa argentina del siglo XX. Professor Eduardo Neale-Silva 
of the University of Wisconsin tells the life of José Eustasio Rivera in Horizonte 
humano. Two volumes have been added to the series "Historia de las ideas en 
América, '' Cruz Costa's Esbozo de una historia de las ideas en el Brasil and 
Angelica Mendoza's Panorama d de las ideas contemporfneas en los Estados 
Unidos. A second volume has been added to Isidro Fabela's Historia diplomAtica 
de la de la revoluci6n mexicana. Perhaps the most important book which the Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica has published recently is Benjamfn Carri6n's Garcfa Moreno, 
el santo del patfbulo. All those interested in the history of Ecuador should read 
it; the clerical image of Garcfa Moreno as a benevolent despot is destroyed piti- 
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lessly. Finally, we must congratulate the Fondo for having begun a series of 
paper-backed volumes which should bring significant books to a wide public. The 
ten volumes published as yet in this series are Juan Rolfo, El llano en llamas; 
Maurice Dobb, Introduccién a la economfa; Agustin Yafiez, ;, La a creaci6n; Ricardo 
Pozas A., Juan Pérez Jolote; Pedro Henrfquez Urefia, Historia de la cultura en 
la América Hispdnica; Fernando Benitez, El rey viejo; G.D.H. Cole, La organi- 
‘zacion politica; Edmundo Valadés, La muerte tiene permiso; Karl Mannheim, 


Diagnéstico de nuestro tiempo; and Carlos Fuentes, Las buenas conciencias. 


Marjorie S. Harris. FRANCISCO ROMERO ON PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. 
New York. Philosophical Library. 1960. Pp. 115. $3.75. 


The author, a professor emeritus of philosophy at Randolph-Macon Women's 
College, discusses the ideas of the Argentine philosopher (here referred to as 
"the Dean of Latin American philosophers"), who, despite his isolation during the 
Peronista period, has been a major influence in Argentine life. Romero's concern 
is with the great ideas of western civilization, and he fears that our universities 
are becoming so practical that they may lose sight of them. 


Angel Valbuena Prat. HISTORIA DE LA LITERATURA ESPANOLA. Barcelona. 
Gustavo Gili (Enrique Granados, 45). 3 vols.--pp. 817, 687, 962. 5th ed., 1957. 


It would be a major piece of research to discover in what manner this stand- 
ard work has been "revised and amplified."" Presumably the changes are chiefly 
in the third volume, which has been brought down to about 1956. There are useful 
thumbnail sketches of practically all contemporary Spanish writers. Naturally, 
these studies are incomplete; for example, in discussing Salvador de Madariaga, 
Valbuena Prat omits any reference to the biography of Bolfvar, which aroused 
more polemics than any other of Madariaga's works. Moreover, the essays on 
contemporary writers are scarcely critical; the reader gets the impression that 
Spain is full of geniuses. Despite these almost inevitable shortcomings, this is a 
great work and one which every specialist in Spanish literature should possess. 


Althea de Puech Parham, translator and editor. MY ODYSSEY. Experiences of 
a Young Refugee from Two Revolutions. By a Creole of Saint Domingue. Baton 
Rouge. Louisiana State University Press. 1959. Pp. 205. $4.95. 


The two revolutions referred to are the French Revolution and the Haitian 
war of independence. As a soldier on the French side, the author witnessed the 
horrible massacre of Cap Frangais. He expresses the idea that irresponsible 
white philosophers were responsible for this havoc because they had preached the 
equality of man without thinking of the consequences of their propaganda. 


M. A. Azema. THE CONQUEST OF FITZROY. Fair Lawn, N. J. Essential 
Books. 1957. Pp. 237. $5.00. 


There are some things this reviewer finds repulsive, such as prize fighting 
and bull fighting, and some things he simply does not understand, such as mountain 
climbing for climbing's sake. The members of the French expedition, the account 
of whose trip to the southernmost Andes is here translated from the French, travel 
the length of South America, and their cynosure is a mountain Fitzroy, which is 
not comparable in height with Aconcagua but has an irritating shape. Apparently 
the principle is to do difficult things not because they make sense, but just because 
they are difficult. The book opens with a one-sentence paragraph: "'Would you 
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like a helicopter?' asked President Per6n."' Perén establishes himself at once as 
an alpinist (or andinist) and a powerful protector of that strange breed. To explain 
why it is rare that alpinists seldom become political leaders, Per6én told his French 
visitors: "Climbers have such thick heads that they never become Presidents. I 
am the exception that proves the rule."' The French climbers do not seem to have 
sensed the brutal tactlessness of this remark. Despite these reservations, The 
Conquest of Fitzroy deserves to be commended. Even anti-alpinists will learn 
much from it about an unknown part of the South American continent. It is more 
intelligent and much better written than many travelogues which purport to give us 
serious accounts of Latin America. 


BRAZIL. Portrait of a Great Country. New York. Viking. 1960. Pp. 22, 
151 black and white plates, 8 color plates. $10.00. 


Albums of photographs of various countries are commonplace nowadays, but 
this book deserves special mention. The introductory essay by Ellen Bromfield 
Geld, daughter of the writer Louis Bromfield and the author of a novel, Strangers 
in the Valley, is a worthy literary piece, but the fascination lies in the photo- 
graphs which were selected by Stefan Geyerhahn from the works of 13 photograph- 
ers. The photographs were not chosen with the criteria of a Baedeker, and the 
identifications are deliberately vague. The editor has attempted rather to convey 
the mood of Brazil. Most admirable is the technical quality of the reproductions; 
the album was printed in the Netherlands, and it is a masterpiece of graphic print- 
ing. 


Helmut Sick. TUKANI. New York. Eriksson-Taplinger. 1960. Pp. 240. $5.00. 


With the inauguration of Brasflia and the opening up of the Brazilian West, 
this book, which originally appeared in German in 1957, should have a special in- 
terest. As an ornithologist for the Zoological Museum of Berlin University, Sick 
went to Brazil to study the birds of that country, but the outbreak of World War II 
prevented his returning to Germany. He therefore joined the staff of the Fundacdo 
Brasil Central and accompanied the Roncador-XingG expedition which was trying 
to open up the jungle for effective occupation by Brazil--a master-plan clearly re- 
lated to the transfer of the capital to Brasflia. The title of the book refers to a pet 
toucan bird, but the story concerns itself more with the primitive people of the area 
than with the fauna. Sick wishes to describe the natives of the region before they 
disappear. He is not optimistic about the future of the aboriginal population. "There 
would appear to be no satisfactory solution to this problem of the Indians in Central 
Brazil" (p.227). The book is illustrated with numerous photographs. 


Charles Johnson Post. THE LITTLE WAR OF PRIVATE POST. Boston. Little 
Brown. 1960. Pp. 340. $6.50. 


The basic problem in relations between Cuba and the United States seems to 
be that the United States for obvious reasons insists that Cuba remain within its 
sphere of influence, but always attempts to justify its actions on moral grounds. 
Thus at present the U.S. press is engaged in a violent and frequently quite inac- 
curate campaign against Castro, while the Cuban press retorts in an even more 
irresponsible way. When we read Post's account of the 1898 war, we have the feel- 
ing that history is repeating itself. The Spanish press in 1898 spoke of the United 
States in the same unbridled language which Castro's press now uses. That the 
Spanish press in 1898 was conservative and the Cuban press in 1960 is leftist is an 
accidental difference. The U.S. press of today has not improved its reputation by 
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its reporting on the Cuban situation, just as the press of 1898 won widespread con- 
demnation for being "yellow' and "venal,"' to quote only two common adjectives. 
Post was serving with William Randolph Hearst's Journal when the 'Maine" blew 
up. Even so, he does not hesitate to write: 'Mr. William Randolph Hearst had 
just bought the New York Journal and was mixing war, patriotism, and romance 
with Eva Cisneros--a Spanish captive in Havana, reported by Hearst to be of super- 
lative and languishing beauty. This reporting was fragrant with circulation results, 
while we commoner folk began to boil and seethe with ardor to kill a Spaniard" 

(pp. 4-5). This humorous, chatty memoir, illustrated with the author's sketches 
in color and in black and white, makes easy and interesting reading. However, he 
shows no interest in the Spaniards or in the Cubans nor any sense of the tragedy of 
Hispano-Cuban history. 


HISPANIA 


The Official Quarterly 
of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 


Published in March, May, September, and December. Subscription, $5.00 a year. 
For sample copies and information about subscription and membership in the Asso- 
ciation, write to the Secretary-Treasurer, Laurel Turk, De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana. 


Articles and news: Editor, Robert G. Mead, Jr., Dept. of Romance Languages, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs. 


Books for review: Irving Rothberg, Dept. of Romance Languages, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Advertising rates: George T. Cushman, The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
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Bracero study. Warm praise has been accorded to the work of Dr. Richard 
H. Hancock, The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and Cultural Dynamics of 
Chihuahua. It is an essential for all those e studying relations between the United 
States and Mexico. It may be obtained from Hispanic American Studies, Stanford 
University, for $3. 


Hispanic American Studies 


HISPANIC AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
June 20—August 13 


Director and Professor: RONALD HILTON 
Assistant to the Director: MIKE ZINCK 
Lecturers: PAUL P. CARVALHO, WILLIAM J. KEMNITZER, 
DAVID M. MAYNARD, JAMES L. TAYLOR 
Spanish faculty: FERNANDO DiAz-PLAJA, Visiting Associate Professor, 
RUDOLPH MORGAN, Acting Instructor 


Stanford University offers in its Hispanic American Studies program, a unique 
opportunity to study contemporary Latin America through a series of courses 
and seminars culminating in the faculty-student seminar which each month pub- 
lishes the Hispanic American Report. 


The Hispanic American Studies Summer Institute likewise offers a variety of 
courses concentrating on contemporary developments in the Spanish- and Portu- 
guese-speaking countries. Among the groups for whom these courses should have 
special appeal are high school teachers, since they are expected to introduce sig- 
nificant modern content into their classes. Moreover, Hispanic American Studies 
provides abundant opportunities to hear and speak Spanish and Portuguese. In 
addition to regular courses given in Spanish, distinguished visitors from Latin 
America address the group at frequent intervals in Spanish or Portuguese. The 
Stanford Program of Hispanic American Studies was set up in co-operation with 
the School of Education. Students are limited to 16 units for the 8-week summer 
session. The thesis, for which 9 units credit is given, may also be done on inde- 
pendent study during the school year. It is thus possible to obtain an A.M. in 
Hispanic American Studies by attending two Summer Sessions and registering for 
directed study during the academic year. Hispanic American Studies also co- 
operates in the workshop offered by the Department of Modern European Lan- 
guages, and will recognize the credit thus obtained toward the 45 units necessary 
for the A.M. degree in Hispanic American Studies. The Hispanic American Studies 
summer courses vary in content from year to year and may be repeated for credit. 


The annual campus meeting of the Hispanic American Society will be held 
during the summer quarter. The topic, the participants, and the date will be an- 
nounced later. Those attending the Hispanic American Institute will be invited 
as guests. 


COURSES 
HAS122. Modern Mexico—The student will concentrate on reading materials 
on the aspect of Mexico which most interests him. If taken for 4 units, and the 
reading is done in Spanish, this course will satisfy the University General Studies 
foreign language requirement. 
3 or 4 units (Hilton) MTWTh 8 


-HAS125. Contemporary Latin America—The study of various aspects of Latin 
American affairs, as reflected in newspapers and magazines. If taken for 4 units, 
and the reading is done in Spanish, this course will satisfy the University General 
Studies foreign language requirement. 


3 or 4 units (Hilton) MTWTh 11 


HAS174. Brazilian Civilization—An introduction to the various aspects of Bra- 
zilian civilization. 

2 or 3 units (Taylor) Th 10-12 and 1 hour by arrangement 
HAS170. Devolpment in Latin America—With special reference to the develop- 
ment of resources in certain Latin American countries. 

2 or 3 units (Kemnitzer) MW 10 and 1 hour by arrangement 


HAS248. Seminar on Contemporary Latin America, Spain, and Portugal. 

3 to 5 units (Hilton, Carvalho, Kemnitzer, Maynard) TTh 10 

and 1 hour by arrangement 

This seminar is the core of the Hispanic American Studies program, and is 
required of graduate majors. It prepares the Hispanic American Report, a monthly 
analysis of developments in Spain, Portugal and Latin America. 
SP308. Stylistics: Problems of Advanced Composition. 

4 units (Diaz-Plaja) MTWTHF 11 


SP314. Contemporary Playwrights. 
4 units (Diaz-Plaja) MTWThF 10 


T400. Seminar in the Use of a Language Laboratory—May be repeated for credit. 
2 units (Morgan) TTh 9 and by arrangement 


ACADEMIC CREDIT 
Up to 16 quarter units of credit can be earned in the eight-week program; the 
maximum number of units that may be taken in the four-week program is eight. 
A student may enroll in the program in one of two ways: 


. As a degree candidate at Stanford University. In this case the student must 


make application through the Admissions Office of the University. Applica- 
tions, including an official transcript from each college or university attended, 
should be filed with the Office of Admissions by June 1. 


. As a non-degree student. In this case the student sends to the Office of Ad- 
missions the form printed on the back of the Summer Quarter Bulletin. The 
Registrar’s Office will supply the student with an official transcript of work 
completed. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
The constant use of the foreign language will be encouraged by informal dis- 
cussion and foreign language luncheon tables. Film showings and recordings will 
provide both entertainment and information concerning available audio-visual aids. 


HOUSING 

All summer students are eligible for accommodations in University residences. 
There are dining halls in the residences. Also on campus are such facilities as the 
Stanford Union dining room, Cellar fountain, and snack bar. Students who wish 
to live off campus may find help in locating rentals through the University Housing 
Service. 

FEES 

Graduate students pay fees on the unit basis. The minimum fee is $83 for three 
units; the maximum, for 15 or 16 units, is $335. Undergraduates may not register 
for less than half-time, namely 8 units, for which the fee is $188. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE TO HISPANIC AMERICAN 
STUDIES, STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional program in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—-Spain, Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 


The program originated in the language department: the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese the seminar which prepares the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report and engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program 
strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 


Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain, and Portugal today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical 
lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are 
often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and 
economic development of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of 
the program. The training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American 
Studies at Stanford; the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope 
by a biologist. Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized publications. Those who com- 
plete satisfactorily at least a year’s work on the Report staff receive a certificate. 


Geography plays an important part in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without knowing the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, po- 
litical science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. 
While the advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate 
program provide a background for this study. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance 
of the academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
portance of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
have been close and cordial. 


A folder describing the Hispanic American Studies program and giving the requirements 
for the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D., may be obtained by writing to Hispanic American 
Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Ronald Hilton, Campoamor, Spain, and the World 

Ronald Hilton, Four Studies in Franco-Spanish Relations 

Stanford Conference on Brazil, 1950, Conference Report 

Charles A. Gauld, Directory of Americans Interested in Brazil 

Stanford Conference on Technical Cooperation with Latin America, Conference 


Id., Text of addresses and list of participants 
Lois Deicke Martin, Bolivia in 1956 (out of print) 


Richard H. Hancock, The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and Cultural 
Development of Mexico .00 


Hispanic American Society Membership List .00 


Latin America. A volume based on the papers presented at the Stanford Conference 
on Latin America, 1959 in preparation; pre-publication price $4.00 


Hispanic American Report, Index to Vols. I-X (in preparation) 


Occasionally copies of the Report go astray because of loss in the mails or inadequate addressing. Since the Report frequently goes 
out of print, complaints about non-delivery must be received within two months of the date of publication. 


... $2.50 

... $1.00 


